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‘MASKED BATTERIES.” 


BY FANNY STEVENS BRUCE, 
neem 


CHAPTER I. 


HEN Ralph O'Neil died 
everybody in Franklin said, 
“What a pity!” Not be- 
cause he was one of the sub- 
stantial men of the town—a 
useful citizen—a contributor 
to the public good, or gen- 
erally beloved ; but because, 
“What is to become of lit- 
tle Miss Kathie?” added 
the kind souls, in the next 
breath. 

Ralph O'Neil was not a 
character to be missed or 
mourned. A grave, even 
morose man, who had sel- 
dom a word and never a 
jest for any; whose interests were bounded by the 
four walls of his simple dwelling, he might have 
* shuffled off this mortal coil ” fifty times, had such a 
thing been possible, and for his sake nobody raised an 
objection! But he was leaving his only child—his 
precious slip of a girl, who had never known a grief 
in all her life before, an orphan; and she was liked 
as heartily as he was disliked. 

Ab! butshe was the darling! with her high Irish 
spirits, her coaxing, bewitching Irish ways, and her 
generous, impulsive Irish heart; and not a home was 
there in the town where she wasn’t as welcome as its 
most honored member—nor @ man, woman, or child, 
that wouldn’t have gone a half-mile out of his or 
her way, in tbe worst weather, for a sight of the sun- 
ny young face, and a sound of the sweet young voice 
that the very larks and robins must have envied! 
And so when Ralph O'Neil lost his hold on things of 
earth and passed into the Beyond, ‘‘ What a pity!” 
cried tender dames, ’mid a little gale of gentle sighs, 
and, “ What a pity!” echoed brown-handed sires, 
thinking of their own guarded fold. 

She would be sixteen next Lady-day, this little 
Miss Kathie; quite a maiden in years, but O, such an 
honest, innocent child in heart! And the pretty lit- 
tle creature that she was! sure, you couldn’t find her 
rival in a week’s journey—albeit, the journey was for 
no other purpose, and the country of your own 
choosing. In height she was scarce the length of 
Dian’s bow—but you wouldn’t have her taller if you 
could, for not a lack or an angle was there in the 
petite form, and who would be so unreasonable as to 
wish to make more perfect perfection’s self? Her 
features were small and regular, without being sim- 
ply doll-like; her complexion was like the peach- 
blossoms that sift down on you o” mornings, as you 
saunter through your gardens when peach blossoms 
are old enough to fall; her abundant hair the color 
of anewly-ripe chestnut, and her eyes like nothing 
earthly so much as a cloudless afternoon sky in In- 
dian-summer time; added to which were cheeks that, 
what with dimples and blushes, were never twice 
alike, and pouting crimson lips, that you wonld have 
sworn looked finer in flavor than the most delicious 
strawberry that ever grew. 

Ralpb O'Neil hada sister. Franklin knew nothing 
about this lady beyond the fact that she existed— 
which is more than enough to know about some 
people! I am not insinuating that this was more 

than enough to know about the individual in ques- 
tion, for it hadn’t the slightest reference to her; this 
is only a little private fling of my own against certain 
bipeds that Iam fated now and then to encounter; 
and which, if it be not very wise or very witty, is a 
great mitigator of sundry hurts received in said en- 
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Joanna O'Neil and her brother had had some dif- 
ference of a serious character years before. Both 
having arrived at what they considered years of dis- 
cretion, and both being abundantly supplied with 
that quality, for which there is no name so fitting as 
the terse old Yankee one of “ grit,” neither had seen 
proper to yield to the other, and so had separated to 
travel their respective ways as best pleased them; 
nor had they ever met since, though never dwelling 
above a hundred miles apart. But, whether she had 
been the wronger or the wronged, Miss O’Neil showed 
herself capable of forgiveness, at a time when any- 
thing short of forgiveness would have been downright 
brutality, by arriving at the cottage in season to 
make all necessary arrangements for the funeral, as 
well as to superintend the buying and fitting of her 
niece’s mourning. 

Franklin received her very much as it would have 
acomet or an earthquake, and with about as many 
comments. 

“Come to look after the property,” said the second 
of the three town attorneys. 

“A vinegar-hearted, hatchet-faced old feline!” 
ejaculated Thad Somes, who, not content with being 
a beau, aspired to be a wit also. 

But they were very far from the truth—the two of 
them. There was no property, beyond enough to pay 
the funeral expenses, to look after; and if there had 
been she would have cared nothing fur it, having al- 
ready more than was requisite for her own modest 
wants, and not being of a grasping nature. Nor was 
the other remark more deserved by her. Handsome, 
she certainly was not—but there was nothing sug- 
gestive of the hatchet in the broad, square face, with 
its large but regular features and dark gray eyes; 
the whole being set in a quaint frame of curling sil- 
ver hair; and though hers was not a spirit lavish of 
demonstration—though her speech was brief and 
pointed, and her smiles were rare, and had a certain 
wintriness about them, her soul was a sealed treas- 
ure-room of much that was tender, and noble, and of 
exceeding fairness. Hard she may have been upon 
the faults of others, but she was not more lenient 
with her own; lacking she may have been in that 
out-spoken sympathy for humanity in need of any 
kind which our Divine Master, by his example, spe- 
cially enjoined; but what she wanted in visible 
affection she made upin fearless truth, and, if she 
felt it her duty to bruise the heart of one of her fel- 
lows, she did not turn away till she had helped to 
bind it up as well—and, the Lord knows, it would be 
far better for you, and for me, if there were more 
women in the world like Joanna O'Neil! 

Remiss as he had been in most other respects, 
Ralph O'Neil had not on the whole made a bad fath- 
er, and Kathie rewarded him with a love which is 
not usual between parent and offspring. It was the 
love of wife, daughter, family and friends all in one; 
it was the love of a keen-witted child-woman, the 
chief object of whose life was to make up to him at 
home what he had, by his own selfishness, forfeited 
otherwheres. His death was both sudden and unex 
pected; and when, immediately upon her arrival, 
Miss O'Neil inquired of the one servant of the estab- 
lishment: 

“* Where is my niece?” 

*¢ 1t’s breakin’ her heart that she is, mem, wid the 
dead fayther!” cried the ready-tongued Hibernian, 
carrying the corner of her coarse check apron to eyes 
already red with weeping. ‘‘ Not a bite or sup ov 
anyt’ing would the swate craythure take since the 
yisterday, mem, an’ she a settin’ by the corpse a’most, 
ever sense the breath lift it, an’ a takin’ on an’ a 
cryin’ as though there was nothin’ in her whole 
blessed little body but groans an’ tears—the dar- 
lint!” 

**T will thank you to show me to her,” said Miss 
O'Neil, a little stiffly. 

“ Yis, mem,” said Ann, who was not accustomed 
to being dealt with in this fashion, and liked it as 
little as she was used to it, ‘up here, mem.” And 
she led the way to the chamber where the dead man 








lay. 


Kathie’s grief had spent its violence. She still sat 
in a large chair by her dead father’s side, her beauti- 
ful head bent downward and resting upon his breast; 
but, save fur a long, quivering sob repeated at rare 
intervals, she was as quiet and immovable as the 
still form before her. 

The forlorn attitude of the lonely girl, whom she 
had not seen since her babyhood, touched Miss 


For more than a month Kathleen was a new crea- 
ture, with grief. But as the time of her bereave- 
ment got further and further back, and as she 
became interested in the school at which her aunt 
had placed her, her step gradually regained its olden 
elasticity; light returned to her eye, color to her 
cheek, strength and roundness to her limbs, and she 





O'Neil deeply, and coming forward she laid her 
large hand gentlv upon the bowed head. 

“Go away, Ann—go away!” moaned the child, 
without changing her position. 

“It isn’t Ann, dear—it’s your aunt.” 

Kathie lifted her face, showing cheeks white with 
grief, and dark-ringed, hollow eyes, that might have 
belonged to a woman of fifty. 

“Aunt?” she said, sharply, “my aunt? What do 
you come here for?”’ 

“To take care of you.” 

“T don’t want any of your care! Go away! You 
were not good tohim—go away,I say!” And back 
went the fair head to its grim support. 

“Perhaps I was rot,” said Miss O'Neil, in tones 
tremulous with emotion, “‘ perhaps I was not as good 
as 1 ought to have been. But however that may 
be,” she added, solemnly, “I am here to do him ser- 
vice and you ‘service, and if he could speak to you 
now, Lam sure he would bid you receive me in the 
same spirit in which I come.” 

For some moments Kathie seemed considering and 
did not speak—her aunt meanwhile, standing pa- 
tiently by her side; then she said, faintly: 

‘IT don’t know but youare right, Aunt Joanna, 
and so you may stay.” 

And so the peace was mae between them, and 
Miss O'Neil was established at the cottage for as long 
atime as she might deem necessary, with full au- 
thority to do and direct as should, under the circum- 
stances, seem proper to her. 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss O’NEIU’s choice of a home, like Miss O'Neil’s 
self, was peculiar. It was not a modest, plain front 
brick house, with modest stone steps and an immac- 
ulate brass knocker, in a modest place; no more 
was it the first floor back of a private boarding- 
house “with the best of references.” Miss O'Neil 
was an indepgndent, energetic, non-gossiping wo- 
man, who, abvve allelse, liked to mind her own 
business in her own way; she had, therefore, five 
years before her present introduction to the public, 
abandoned housekeeping, which involved too much 
time, and boarding, which involved too much of 
something else, and taken a suite of rooms in the 
tuurth story of the Hotel Hastings, sitaated on one 
of the busiest streets in the busy city of which she 
was a resident. Most women of her age would have 
objected to the three long flights of stairs that sepa- 
rated her parlor from the street, but she never 
thought of them. Her rooms, being elevated, had a 
better chance at the sun and air, and were freer from 
dust and noise than those below, and desirable in 
size and furnishing; the dinners, which were sent up 
to her from the fashionable French restaurant cn 
the ground floor, left nothing to complain of—the 
hall-porters were civil and obliging; and here, at- 
tended by her maid (who had been in her service full 
ten years, and rejoiced in the name of Hephzibah 
Brown), she lived, unvexed by the thousand petty 
cares and irksome duties that otherwise she must 
have encountered—and here, in the third week of her 
mourning, she brought her niece, Kathleen. She 
had her doubts at first, whether this was just the 
place in which to rear a young girl so utterly igno- 
rant of the ways of city life—doubts which she at 
once mentioned to her maid, who was also her ‘con- 
fidential adviser and ally upon all occasions. Brown 
took a comfortable view of the matter. 

“T guess we can turn her out all right between 
us,” she said, encouragingly. And there her mis- 
tress’s fears rested. 








b once more the irresistible little maiden of a 
year ago. In this condition she seized eagerly upon 
every amusement which was allowed her, and be- 
came alive to circumstances to which she had hither- 
to been blind; and, among others, one that, though 
slight, was destined to work the most important 
change in her future life. 

On her way from school one morning, she noticed 
that the left hand door nearest the foot of the second 
stairway was open about the width of two hands, and 
held so by a heavy silver chain. This time she 
thought little of it, but when, on the day following, 
and the next, and the next, she saw the same thing, 
womanly curiosity asserted itself, and she tried to 
see where the door, with the silver chain, led to. 
And first she saw a slip of carpet that looked as 
though the fairies must have hada hand in weav- 
ing it; then part of a very handsome bracket, and 
above that one side of an elegant frame, with just the 
smallest bit of the enclosed picture visible. That bit 
set her wild to see the rest—a sweep of purple velvet 
ofthe shade known as royal, and an inch of voluptu- 
ous flesh color which she guesse'l to be the begin- 
ning of a woman’s shoulder, and which gave promise 
of the rest of the work. That was all. 

Two months rolled away, bringing very little sat- 
isfaction to Kathie. Sometimes, as she paused be- 
fore what she now called the “ mysterious room,” 
she was met by the fragrant scent of cigars, or the 
hum of masculine voices; and once she heard a few 
chords struck on what sounded like her imagination 
ofaharp. But still all that was to be seen was the 
heavy door, fastened back just two hands’ width— 
the velvet carpet—the bracket and the pictured cur- 
tain; and still Kathleen’s curiosity existed, strength- 
ened by what it had to feed on, till she was ready to 
attempt almost any possible scheme to gratify it. 
But what should that scheme be? After racking her 
fertile brain fur an answer till it was worried into 
a little fever, she stumbled upon the simplest plan in 
the world, but one which she had not before thought 
of. 

“TI know what I’ll do,” said this romantic little 
maiden, “I'll just go straight down and ask who- 
ever owns it, to let me see the picture—there can’t 
be any awful harm in that.” And, it being holiday 


afternoon, and she having her aunt’s permission to | 


take a few hours’ exercise, she dressed herself in 
“her most becoming street attire, and went out to put 
her resolve into immediate execution. She came 
down stairs very slowly and very soberly, her face 
lengthening and her feet lagging the more the nearer 
she drew to the street. But her determination did 
not waver, and when she had reached the door at 
the foot of the second stairway, she stopped and rais- 
ed her dimpled hand to the dark panel. The result 
wouldn’t have startled a mouse, and, having satisfied 
herself of this, she lifted the plump little fist and 
knocked again. This time she was more successfal, 
She heard a faint bustle in the room beyond, follow- 
ed bya quick, firm step coming towards her; she 
heard « clicking, as of a bolt being withdrawn—then 
the silver chain dropped away from its fastening and 
the heavy walnut door swang wide open. 

Whatever else Kathie had expected to meet, she 
had not expected to meet what now stood before her. 
She bad had her fancies of what the occupant of the 
‘“‘mysterious room” might be—a stout, middle- 
aged bachelor, perhaps, with a bald head and apple- 
dumpling face; or, possibly, an elderly student, with 
long, tangled locks, and a dreamy, abstracted man- 
ner; but when she saw the tall, princely figure, and 
superb beauty of feature and expression confronting 
her, she found that her imagination had played her 
@ very shabby trick inmleed. In ber astonishment 
she lost not only her breath, but also the trifle of 
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courage she had before possessed. The snowy lids 


nations; her red lips fell apart, showing adouble row 


uously; ber little hands tugged nervously at the 


confusion as the human gaze ever rested upon. 

That seemed to be the gentleman’s opinion, too, 
for he stood and regarded her a full half minute, 
with a look of unmistakable admiration in his large 
black eyes, before he uttered a word. Then, seeing 
her evident inability to speak: 

“ Good afternoon, Queen Mab,” he said, lightly, in 
tones quite in keeping with his striking exterior. 

That helped Kathie to her voice. 

“T’m not Queen Mab, if you please, sir,” she re- 
plied, tumultuously. ; 

“Not? Her chief maid of honor, then?” 

“Nor that either. I’m just Kathleen O'Neil. 
And O sir,” she added, with the most charming mix-. 
ture of confidence and shyness, “if you please, may 
I see the picture?” 

“Certainly you may. Come in, Miss Kathleen, 
and look as long as you like.” And he stepped 
aside to let her enter. 

Kathie got no farther than two steps beyond 
the threshold, where she paused, lost in childish de- 
light at the scene of more than Oriental magnifi- 
cence which presented itself. 

“© sir—O sir! how wonderful it all is!” she 
cried, in a little spasm of rapture, as her gaze darted 
from the costly carpet to curtains elegant enough to 
canopy a throne; thence to chairs and lounges of 
every conceivable size and shape, made up in various 
colored woods and cloths—choice velvets and 
damasks, and soft-hued satins covered with a net- 
work of silver or gold; thence to tables, in pearl and 
mosaic, loaded with rare or ts, both grot 
and beautiful; thence to the deep recessed win- 
dows -—little rooms in themselves—made perfect bow- 
ers of loveliness with a profusion of luxuriant tropical 
vines, flowering plants and singing birds, and thence 
to the pictures which almost concealed the delicately- 

tinted walls. 

The gentleman waited patiently till her attention 
wandered in this direction, then he said: 

“ Which is the picture you wish to see?” 

“That one, sir,” she replied, pointing to what 
proved to be some artist’s fancy of the far-fumed 
Cleopatra; “ is it a real picture?” 

“She was a real character.” And then he pro- 
ceeded to tell her the story of this remarkable wo- 

man, adorning the solid truth with thoughts and 
fancies of his own, till he made the history “‘ better 
than a fairy tale,” as Kathleen naively added, when 
she thanked him for it. 
From this he led her to other faces of a different, 
but not less lovely type; then to sketches of forest 
greeneries and country meadows, and views of ship 
and shore so true to life, that one almost hushed 
one’s breath, in expectation of the whirr of insects, 
or the whetting of scythes, or the shout of the daring 
sailor, or the low, soothing murmur of the mighty 
sea—entertaining her the while with brief stories and 
bits of description which no one knew better than 
himself how to render interesting; and amply re- 
warded therefor, by her original remarks, and charm- 
ing smiles, expressing s0 much more than any words 
could do. 
In her enjoyment of the treasures thus displayed, 
Kathie forgot everything else, till she was suddenly 
roused by the silvery tongue of a unique ormolu 
clock. 
“Five o’clock!” she cried, in dismay. ‘ Why, I 
have been here two whole hours—what can you 
think of me?” 
‘What I never thought of many little ladies, I as- 
sure you,” was the reply, promptly given, and ac- 
companied by an earnest look from the magniticent 
dark eyes. 
“Tm afraid I’ve tired you very much!” 
‘On the contrary, you have rested me more than 
1 can tell.” 
Kathie looked incredulous. 
**T don’t see how that can be, when you’ve been 
standing up and talking all the time.” 
“ The fact would lose something of its charm for 
me by explanation, and so I think you must be con- 
tent to take my word for it.” 
‘I don’t know whose I’d take sooner!” cried 





she laughed—a soft little laugh, that sounded like 


foreat brook. 
“ What are you laughing at?” asked the gentle- 

man. 
“Lwas wondering what Aunt Joanna would say, 

if she knew of my being here.” 
*« Who is Aunt Joanna?” 
*She’s Miss O'Neil, sir.” 


least fear of that, let me take you home.” 
Kathie laughed again. 


But I must go now. Thank you very, very much 
for the pleasure you have given me. Good-by.” 
But the gentleman was not quite ready for adieux 


he asked. 


darted down over her wonderful eyes; her color rose | early as Friday evening. Would you like some flow- 
till the dimpled cheeks became like two crimson car- | ers before you go?” 


of teeth like milky pearls; her bosom heaved tumult- | you have any to spare me.” 


lower button of her nicely-fitting cassacque—and al- | den scissors, he went among the floral treasures, and 
together she made as charming a picture of virgin | had soon clipped off a full handful of the loveliest 


Kathie, in her bewitching, impulsive way. And then | of a brother—indeed you are!” 


nothing on earth so much as the tinkle of a tiny | outburst, before he replied: 


‘¢ Will she scold when you tell her? if there is the | genius?” 


**O no! there isn’t the least danger of that! Aunt 


Joanna is the dearest creature—excepting yourself!” | shoulders—that’s the music for me!” 
she added, with an arch upward glance—“ that ever 
walked! She ta/ks sometimes, but she never scolds ! 


“Would your aunt object to my calling on her?” | mile o’ Edinboro’ town,’ and break it with ‘Annie 


“Onject? No sir; J should think she would be 


“Then you may expect to see me at your door as 


“TI should indeed,” was the delighted reply, “if 


He had, he told her, plenty. And taking his gar- 


sprays and blossoms. These he skillfully arranged 
in an exquisite bouquet, which he gave to his little 
visitor, at the same time handing her a card. 

“That will tell you who your new friend is,” he 
said, lightly. 

“T thank my new friend with all my heart,” re- 
plied the young girl, with ready grace. ‘‘ Good-by, 
once more.” And she frankly extended to him her 
pretty hand. 

He took the soft fingers tenderly in his warm clasp, 
fixing upon the fair face before him a look so search- 


with which he had to deal, would have shrunk away 
from it. 

“Little Kathleen,” he said, with far more earn- 
estness than the occasion seemed to demand, “ you 
must think of me every hour till we meet again.” 
Then he said good-by, in a gayer strain, and let her 
go. 
Kathleen went up stairs very thoughtfully and 
very slowly, herattention divided between the card 
and the flowers. The flowers were heliotrope, tea- 
rose buds, violets, and one great creamy lily, and the 
card bore upon its stainless surface the name of 
Basil Hale. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. RONALD VIELE, of Fairfax Square, was Ba- 
sil Hale’s youngest sister. A woman of commanding 
beauty, indomitable will, and ambitious to the last 
degree, she had allied herself early in life with Mr. 
Ronald Viele, of the firm of Strause, Viele & Strause, 
@ millionaire banker, and her senior by twenty-five 
years. Mr. Viele had since been so obliging as to 
die, and Mrs. Viele, aged thirty-five, was at present 
@ two-years’ widow, with unlimited means, a well 
preserved face, and an unexceptionable position in 
society. 
The place was Mrs. Viele’s spacious morning- 
room, the time a bright February day, about two 
weeks subsequent to the holiday afternoon on which 
Kathleen O'Neil went slowly up the broad stairway 
of the Hotel Hastings, her attention divided by the 
bouquet of heliotrope, tea-rose buds, violets and one 
large creamy lily, and the faultless card, whereon 
was inscribed the donor’s name. 
In the interval, Mr. Basil Hale had found oppor- 
tunity not only to develop his acquaintance with 
Kathie, but also furm one with Miss O’Neil; had 
taken aunt and niece one Sunday evening to hear 
the famous choir of boys at St. Marc’s (where 
Kathie’s eyes gave him greater pleasure than the 
music did), and had accompanied them on the next to 
the modest little chapel at the West End, where Miss 
O’Neil had been an attendant ever since she was a 
child; had finished by charming them and being 
charmed himself, and was now pacing up and down 
his sister’s handsome room, concealing under his 
usual reserved manner, a little plan for the further 
amusement of the pretty Kathleen. 
There were present, besides Mr. Hale and Mrs. 
Viele, Miss L’Estrange, a young lady visitor, and 
Ronald Viele, Jr., only son of Ronald Viele, Sr., 
widower deceased. 
The conversation was touching a musical assembly 
to be held the next week, the last of aset of very 
recherche entertainments which Mrs. Viele had been 
giving semi-monthly since the commencement of the 
season. The talent employed upon these occasions 
was of the very highest order, and only the creme de 
la creme of polite society were honored with invi- 
tations. 
Basil Hale took little part in the animated dis- 
cussion, till Mrs. Viele began to lament the lack ofa 
novelty wherewith to spice the forth-coming festival, 
when, it being the very opportunity he had been 
waiting for, he brought forward his scheme, putting 
it not in the form of a favor to himself, but his 
sister. 

“Tcan get you a prima donna,” he said, ‘“‘ who 
will throw the whole town into férment.” 

‘Pray, who is it?” cried Mrs. Viele, ‘a gentle- 
man? somebody quite new? O Basil, you are a gem 


Mr. Hale smiled a trifle satirically at this unwonted 


* Tt is a little lady with whom I have the honor to 
be acquainted, and as she is scarcely sixteen yet, she 
must be rather ‘new’ !”” 

Mrs. Viele said “O!” in a voice that betrayed 
unmistakable disappointment; and Miss L’Estrange 
asked: 

“‘What is there wonderful about her—is she a 


“Yes; chimed in Ronald, Jr., “‘andisshe pretty? 
Pouting cherry lips, heavenly blue eyes, teeth like 
pearl and natural cheeks, curling hair, and dimpled 


Basil Hale silenced the young roue with a look. 
‘‘ My dear sister,” he said, to Mrs. Viele, “‘ when 
» | you see and hear her, your O! will be changed to Ah! 
My dear Miss L’Estrange,” he said, to the young 
-| lady, “she will steal your heart with—‘ Within a 


, 


Laurie’! 
“And what bave I to do to secure this little mar- 





very glad to have you.” 





f 


ing, that anything less pure than the innocent spirit | ject of Mrs. Viele’s assembly, and gave Miss O'Neil 


** Do?” was the perfectly serious response, “ noth- 
ing at all but give me one of your notes of invitation, 


the subject, he eleverly led the conversation into 
another channel. 

On the evening of the same day, just as Brown had 
finished lighting the gas, there came a rap against 
Miss O’Neil’s parlor door; and, upon its being open- 
ga, there stood Mr. Basil Hale. He came in with an 
apology for interrupting Kathie’s studies, and the 
assertion that he was only going tostop five minutes 
orso. But, when he saw how cordial was the greet- 
ing extended to him by the elderly lady, and with 
what an expression of undisguised delight the young 
one threw aside her books, and came forward to wel- 
come him, he thought better of his resolution, and 
ended by sitting with them full two hours. 

Very soon after he came in he brought up the sub- 


the invitation, adding, that he hoped she would be so 
good as to accept it for herself and niece, and allow 
him the pleasure of acting as their escort upon the 


n. 
Miss O'Neil bastened to thank him for his kind- 
ness. 
‘But I hardly know,” continued this cautious 
lady, ‘‘if it would be proper to avail ourselves of it. 
Tam too old and plain to enter upon such fashion- 
able scenes, and Kathleen is too young and giddy to 
participate even once in pleasures to which she 
was not born, and which would almost certainly ren- 
der her dissatisfied with the station to which she may 
be hereafter limited.” 
“But, my dear madam,” began Basil Hale, with 
great eagerness, ‘‘ is it not possible that—’’ Here he 
checked himself, and turning to Katbleen said, more 
quietly: “And what has Miss Kathie to say on the 
subject?” 
“That you are the very dearest man in the whole 
world!” cried the impulsive child; ‘and that I love 
you dearly!’ 
The gentleman’s proud face flushed, with what 
looked very like pleasure. 
* How long will you think that, mademoiselle?” 
he asked, with a comical shrug of his broad shoulders, 
but with more earnestness in his voice than he might 
have been aware of. 
“‘ Kathleen,” said her aunt, reprovingly, ‘ will you 
never learn to speak as you should?” 
Kathie turned to her, with the most bewitching 
little pout. 
“Auntie,” she retorted, saucily, ‘‘ will you never 
come to an end of being aggravating?” 
Mr. Hale tried his best to look serious; but that 
which it would have cost him no effort to preserve in 
the society where he was “ the bright, particular 
star,” became quite impossible in the presence of 
this darling little child of nature; and he burst into 
a laugh which it would have thoroughly shocked his 
sister’s delicate nerves to hear. 
“T beg your pardon, madam,” he said, humbly, 
as soon as his amusement would allow him to 
speak, thinking, and with very good reason, that 
Miss O'Neil might be affronted by it. 
But, instead of being vexed, for a wonder Miss 
O’Neil laughed with him; though she afterwards 
said, in the most distressful tones: 
**Tt’s nothing to laugh at, I’m sure, and I wonder 
I don’t cry instead!” 
Kathie took advantage of their diversion to urge 
her request. 
* O auntie,” she cried, “if you will only let us go 
just this one time, I’ll be just as nice, and quiet, and 
sensible all the rest of the winter as I can be! Say 
you will—do! there’s a dear old soul!” 
“I think you can hardly refuse, after such a flat- 
tering promise,” said Mr. Hale, in his most persua- 
sive manner. 
Thus urged, Miss O’Neil yielded her consent; but 
it was not a very willing one, and was followed by a 
long, doubtful sigh. 
And thus was decided, by her two best friends, 
another step to be taken by this lovely child, hardly 
less important than the one she had thoughtlessly 
taken on the holiday afternoon, when she introduced 
herself first to Basil Hale’s attention; and which, 
though hardly worth the méntion in itself, was to 
open upon her immediate future, the greatest change 
as well as the greatest joy and pain it is in the capa- 
city of the human heart to experience. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MRs. VIELE’s long drawing-room was a blaze of 
light on the ensuing Wednesday evening, and most of 
the guests had assembled, when Basil Hale entered, 
with Miss O’Neil and her niece upon either arm. 
He came late purposely—partly because it was a 
custom of his, and partly because of the prestige 
which such an act would lend his little protege. 

Mrs. Viele had contrived to circulate pretty gen- 
erally among her “dear select friends,” that she had 
secured for their entertainment a new musical pro- 
digy. This alone would have been enough to raise 
fashionable curiosity to a high pitch, but when was 
also noised abroad the intelligence of her extreme 
youth and rare beauty, and that she was to be 
presented by the beau monde’s idol—the wealthy 
and handsome Basil Hale, curiosity grew into the 
most eager interest ; and her reception by the haugh- 
ty aristocrats, and the subsequent homage paid her 


addressed as I shall dictate—I will take care of the | expense to render her attire choice and becoming, 
rest.” And having said all he desired to say upon | and the result woke a thrill of pride in even her sober 


Kathie had never looked so lovely as upon this 
evening. Miss O'Neil had spared neither pains nor 


heart. 
A dress of the most delicate shade of azure, sparse- 
ly trimmed with costly lace (a luxury which Miss 
Joanna bad inherited from her mother), lent in- 
creased fairness to the white shoulders and shapely 
arms. Her rippling chestnut hair was brushed care- 
lessly away from the low girlish brow, and gathered 
at the back of her head into a thick knot of long, 
shining curls; she wore no ornament, save a little 
cluster of tea-rose buds, set in a circle of ivy leaves, 
upon her breast—nor did she need any; the rarest 
diamond that ever shone would not have heighten- 
ed the beauty of those starry eyes—nor would the 
finest ruby that ever blushed have added to the 
charms of those red rose cheeks. When Miss O'Neil 
left Art mostly out of the question in Nature’s adorn- 
ment, she did wisely. Age may require jewels, and 
powder-box, and cosmetique to conceal the ravages 
that time has made, but youth needs little embellish- 
ment beyond what its own grace, and freshness, and 
innocence lend. 
For sometime Kathie was allowed to enjoy her 
novel position as best pleased her. Then Mr. Hale 
came over to the sofa where she sat the centre of an 
admiring group, and offered her his arm as if for a 
promenade. When he had led her beyond the hear- 
ing of her late companions: 
* Miss Kathie,” he said, ‘‘ will you do me a favor?” 
“Indeed I will, if Ican.” 
“ These people are asking for more music. I want 
you to sing to them as you have sung to me at 
home.” 
She raised her eyes with a look of affright. 
** What—before so many, Mr. Hale? O, I can’t!” 
“Yes you could, if you tried. Kathie, dear, will 
you try?” 
She made no answer. 
“ Will you try—to please me?” 
Still, for a moment, she was silent. Her bosom 
rose and fell convulsively, and Mr. Hale could feel 
that she was trembling violently. Then she once 
more lifted her eyes to his, and said: 
* JT will do as you wish me to.” 
He thanked her warmly, added a few reassuring 
words, and led her to the music-room. 
The large apartment was already nearly full when 
they came in. The company seemed to have been 
prepared for the pleasure in store for them, for as 
they entered, an obliging professor stepped forward, 
and asked: 
“Will mademoiselle choose the piano or harp to 
accompany her?” 
* Miss O'Neil will sing without accompaniment,” 
Mr. Hale answered for her. And, relinquishing her 
hand, though still maintaining his position by her 
side, he added, ina lower tone, “Sing ‘ Within a 
mile of Edinboro Town.’ ” 
For a moment it seemed doubtful if she could do 
it; the next she had recovered partial composure, 
and though every particle of color had forsaken her 
face, she,opened her lips and began to sing. And 
such singing as it was! At first her voice was faint 
and tremulous, but as she warmed to her task it 
grew firmer, and speedily revealed itself in all its 
power and sweetness. Musical connoisseurs were 
there—men and women who had listened to the first 
balladists in the country, but never had they heard 
this dear old Scotch melody sung as it was being 
sung by this young girl; and every voice among 
them was hushed, and every eye attentive to the 
close. Then she was greeted with a storm of ap- 
plause, that almost took away her breath, and drove 
the recreant roses back to her cheek as hastily as her 
late ner had banished them. When this 
confusion had subsided, Mr. Hale asked for “Annie 
Laurie,” and after that was executed, liberty was 
given the company to select the ballads. 

Mr. Hale imposed no check upon their demands, 
till the spacious music-room had resounded to the 
coquettish strains of ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the rye,” the 
plaintive ones of “Auld Robin Gray,” and the wild 
wail of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” when he answered 
the clamor for more, by declaring, in his stately way, 
and with a look at her, the nature of which even the 
dullest person present could not mistake, that he 
could not permit his young charge to undergo fur- 
ther fatigue; and ended the matter by drawing her 
hand through his arm, and quietly leaving the room. 

Mr. Hale had not finished his late breakfast, on the 
ensuing morning, when a visitor was announced; 
and Mrs. Viele, magnificent in brocade and velvet, 
sailed in. 

She had hardly established herself comfurtably in a 
handsome crimson jfauteuil, when she revealed the 
business that had brought her here at this unseason- 
able hour, by asking: 

‘‘ Basil, who are the O’Neils?” 

“They are the O’Neils,” was the concise reply. 

‘* What are they?” 

He answered her question by another. 

“ Why?” 

« Because I want to know. They don’t belong to 
our set?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” 

Mrs. Viele toyed impatiently with the tassels of her 
costly muff. 

“ Basil,” she said, impetuously, “I hope you are 
too wise to make a fool of yourself at this late day!” 

““My dear Caroline,” answered the young man, 








tering enough to suit even the exacting spirit of her 





; vel?” asked Mrs, Viele, somewhat ironically. 


fastidious escort. 


by youth and age, gold and “ blue blood,” was flat- | 


tranquilly, ‘I hope Iam.” 
| «But Mrs. Howe says you are desperately in love 
with this Miss O'Neil.” 
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Mr. Basil quietly sipped his coffee. 

“Is it true, Basil?” 

“Mrs. Howe is excellent authority.” 

The lady lost what little good-nature she had be- 
fore possessed. 

“Do you mean to say that you are in love with 
this girl?” she asked, sharply. 

** I don’t mean to say anything about it.” 

“But I ask you to. Basil, don’t you mean to 
marry Louise L’Estrange, after all?” 

“After all what?” 

** You know as well as I do—her wealth and posi- 
tion; her love for youand my wishes ” 

Mr. Hale finished his coffee slowly before he an- 
swered: 

i No.” 

* What! is it possible—?” 

‘Everything is possible—even that I, being my 
own master and as independent of the world as most 
men are, may marry to suit myself! My dear Caro- 
line, I have never interfered with you, in the small- 
est matter; and I desire and expect to be treated 
with the same courtesy.” 

This put an end to the subject, as it was intended to 
do. Basil Hale was not a man tobe pushed one inch 
beyond the point where he wished to stop, or to sub- 
mit toa single word more than he wished to hear; 
and his sister, well acquainted, by previous expe- 
rience, with this peculiarity of his, at once subsided 
into a discreet silence, and presently rose to go. 

“Going so soon?” asked her brother. 

“Yes, I must. Come round to luncheon, will you? 
Durand has sent in some prints that I should like 
your opinion of before I decide to keep them. Good- 
morning.” 

She spoke with perfect command of look and voice, 
and walked away with her usual quiet step; but it 
was an agitated and rebellious heart that the proud 
woman carried with her from the handsome room. 

Mrs. Viele’s questions but hastened what she wish- 
ed to prevent. Instead of going round to Fairfax 
Square that afternoon, as she had desired, Basil 
Hale took advantage of Kathie’s absence at school to 
call on Miss O'Neil, and propose for the hand of her 
niece in marriage. 


CHAPTER V. 


Miss O’NEIL gave her consent, and later in the 
day Basil Hale had a sweet half-hour with Kathleen, 
when, with a shy, timid grace of look and manner, 
infinitely more bewitching to him than her any pre- 
vivus mood had been, she promised to be his wife. 

The marriage was not to take place for a year— 
Miss O'Neil stipulated for that; and in the interval 
Kathie was to remain at school. So their engage- 
ment was not publicly announced. But Mrs. Viele, 
who had a powerful reason for losing no time in the 
little game, soon found out how it stood. Mr. Hale 


expected her to be very angry, a.d, indifferent as he | 


wasto most things, rather dreaded the explosion— 
for, whoever else one may quarrel with, it is generally 
very unpleasant to quarrel with one’s kindred! But 
in this he was disappointed. She was so smooth and 
sweet over it all, and congratulated him with such a 


show of sisterly affection, and was so kind to his be- | 


trothed, withal, that he began to think he had done 
her injustice all these years, and that she really was 
a much better woman than he had ever given her 
the credit of being. Still, in spite of this improved 
opinion, he was not quite pleased when, the spring 
vacation having come, she desired that Kathie might 
be allowed to spend some days with her. 

* She is better left with her aunt,” he said. 

““Why—are you afraid to trust her with me?” 
asked the lady. 

“Iflam, it isn’t because think you wouldn’t be 
kind to her.” 

“I should hope not! Perhaps you dread to ex- 
pose her to the society of Ronald Viele?” 

Basil Hale was piqued. 

“A conceited puppy!” he muttered. 
verdant to be afraid of him!” 

Nevertheless, the little sneer had the desired effect ; 

for when Mrs. Viele aggin urged her request her | 
brother yielded aconsent, if it was not a very willing 
one. 
“Only,” he added, very decidedly, ‘‘ don’t you go 
to filling her head with all sorts of unwholesome 
notions—I wont have that, Caroline, now remem- 
ber!” 

‘**Of course not!” the lady assured him, ready to 
promise all sorts of things in her delight at getting 
the players of this interesting game directly under 
her own eye. And before the resolution had time to 
cool, she made him accompany her up to Miss O’- 
Neil while she delivered the invitation. 

Mrs. Viele’s house was a very nice place to visit: 
Mrs. Viele was a charming hostess, and for two days 
Kathie was happy asa queen. It was not until the 
second evening of her visit that anything occurred to 
mar her perfect enjoyment. 

Oaly the family were present in the handsome par- 
lor, which was always used in preference to the large 
drawing-room, when they were, as on this evening, 
without callers. 


“T must be 


“ Where are youreyes, Kitty?” 

They were turned now to Mrs. Viele’s sparkling 
face. 

* Did you think I was looking them out of my 
head?” 

“They were pretty wide open, to be sure! 
were you thinking about?” 

* O, ever so many things—how happy I am, for one, 
and how handsome they are, for another.” 

Mrs. Viele looked in the direction indicated by the 
little white hand. 

**Yes; they are a finely-matched couple,” she as- 
sented, in the tone of one speaking to herself; and 
for some moments she sat watching the two as though 
she found something rarely pleasant in the sight. 
Then she turned back to her little companion. 

** You are not jealous of Miss L’Estrange?” 

* Jealous? O no—I have no reason to be.” 

““Not the slightest reason, only sometimes little 
girls in love get queer notions into their busy brains. 
But I want to tell you one thing for your own good 
—don’t watch my brother and Louise too closely— 
we used to think that he would marry her, and peo- 
ple might talk ;.and besides, dear,” the lady went on, 
in her low, purring voice, “ Basil is very particular, 
and wouldn’t like it if you criticized his conduct too 
severely.” 

* There’s no danger that I shall offend him in that 
way,” said Kathie, brightly. 

“ That’s a dear, sensible little thing!”” murmured 
Mrs. Viele. 

* Because there’s nothing in it to criticize,” con- 
tinued the simple-hearted child. 

But, notwithstanding the earnestness of her asser- 
tion, and her still more earnest belief that it was 
right, the warning did not leave her without a sting. 
And for hours and hours into the night, when she 
should have been asleep, dreaming rosy dreams of 
her future, she lay wide awake among the costly pil- 
lows, stillus a mouse, but puzzling her pretty head till 
it ached, with wondering why Basil didn’t marry the 
magnificent Miss L’Estrange, and what Mrs. Viele 
could mean by speaking to her in such a way. 

Kathie showed her last night’s vigil by coming 
down to breakfast looking pale and weary-eyed. 

Mrs. Viele at once pounced upon her unlucky pallor, 

and made it the subject of a nice little plan of her 
own. 
“My dear child,” she said, with inexpressible 
sweetness, as she added an extra lump of sugar to 
Kathie’s coffee, ‘‘you look moped to death! I be- 
lieve you haven’t had fresh air enough since you came 
tous. After breakfast you must go and take a long 
drive; I’m afraid I shall hardly be able to accom- 
pany you, but Ronald will be delighted to go, ’m 
sure, and he is a very entertaining companion when 
he pleases.” 

Kathie fixed a rather dubious gaze upon the ele- 
gant figure opposite her, lounging over his half-filled 
cup, and eating lazy little bits of muffin. 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Viele, but I’m afraid Mr. Ro- 
| nald might object to going out so early.” 

Both Miss L’Estrange and his step-mother burst 

| into a hearty laugh at this unconscious thrust at the 
, young man’s indolence; but he was quite unmoved 
| by it. 
**You never made a greater mistake in your life,” 
he said, rousing himself to speak with uncommon 
energy; ‘‘ nothing would give me more pleasure than 
to serve Miss O’Neil.” : 

Mrs. Viele at once gave the order for the carriage 
to be brought round at eleven o’clock, and at that 
time the two young people entered it, and were 
driven out of the square. 

As Mrs. Viele said, Ronald could be very enter- 
taining when he chose; and he chose so fully to-day, 
that Kathie was betrayed into staying out two hours 
longer than she had intended, and came home barely 
in time to change her dress for luncheon, to find that 
Basil Hale had been there all the morning, and but 
just gone away. 

“Never mind, dear,” said Mrs. Viele, soothingly, 
; Seeing the look of disappointment in the young girl’s 
face. ‘*He is coming again this evening. Louise 


What 





| was so kind as to entertain him, and I’m sure he 


wasn’t sorry to have youout.” 

Another stab, which sunk even deeper into the 
tender heart than the one of last night. 

Kathleen waited as patiently as she could for the 
evening; but when it came, it did not bring her the 
satisfaction she had anticipated. Her lover was not 
less kind than usual, nor did he chide her for her ab- 
sence in the early part of the day; but she got no 
time alone with him, and, some way—though she 
tried very hard not to think so—it did seem to her 
that he was more absorbed in Miss L’Estrange than 
it was quite right for him to be. And it was a heavier 
heart than she had ever known in all her short life 
before, that Kathleen carried into the handsome 
guest-chamber on that unhappy night. 

The next day was no improvement upon this, and 
the ones following were even worse than that. Mrs, 
Viele was constantly proposing plans that threw 
Kathie into Ronald’s society, and took her away 
from her lover; and the artless child followed them 
obediently—though not often willingly—little think- 
ing into what a net her innocent feet were walk- 





Miss L’Estrange was at the piano, playing a bril- 
liant variation, and Basil Hale stood by her side, | 
turning the music pages. 

Kathie sat a little way back, her gaze fixed earn- H 
estly upon them, entering into the harmony with her 
whole soul, and wondering what she had ever done 
that God should be so good to her—besides a dozen 
other pleasant things, when she felta warm hand on 


| her arm, and a soft voice said, in an undertone: | 


ing. 
Basil Hale was prouder than the proudest, and 


| Ronald Viele had really conceived a strong liking tor 


the “ sweet Irish rosebud,” as he called her; and 
between the cold looks and colder speech (for he 
changed as the days passed) of the one, and the un- 
disguised tenderness of voice and manner of the 
other, poor Kathie was half wild with perplexity and 
distress. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE affair reached its climax the week subsequent- 
ly. Basil Hale came, as was his custom, to spend the 
evening at Fairfax Square. Things had not gone 
very smoothly with him to-day—he was, therefore, 
not in the most amiable mood; nor was it improved 
when he found that Kathleen was not in the parlor 
to welcome him, and that young Viele also was 
absent. 

But Louise L’Estrange was there. She was look- 
ing her best, too—the brilliant brunette, in her rust- 
ling dress like ruby wine, with broad bands of gold 
on her pale olive arms, and the costly jewelled comb 
gleaming amid the wealth of her magnificent hair; 
and she exerted herself to the utmost to captivate 
the young patrician, who was universally acknow- 
ledged the best match in the city—and who the 
scheming woman really loved as ardently as it was 
in her selfish heart to love any one. 

But though the gentleman had rather courted her 
attentions upon former occasions, in his present hu- 
mor they failed to amuse him. Her happiest fancies 
he received without a smile, answered her delicately- 
turned compliments with an irony bordering upon 
boorishness, and finally interrupted her most witty 
bon-mot by an inquiry after his absent lady-love. 

To be so interrupted and for such reason was ex- 
tremely aggravating, and the lady drew a vicious 
little aside breath. and set her small teeth together 
ina manner which didn’t promise particularly well 
for the future husband who might be so daring as to 
oppose his will to hers; but she answered, with a 
great show of sweetness: 

*‘She may be in her room ” 

Something in her look or tone struck the gentle- 
man as being peculiar. 

“Do you think she is in her room?” 

Miss L’Estrange hesitated. 

Basil Hale repeated his question, seizing her arm 
to enforce an answer. 

She gave a little scream. 

“Mr. Hale, you hurt me! See there,” she con- 

tinued, in a pouting, childish way, as he released his 
grasp, ‘‘ what terrible fingers you have got!” And 
she held up her arm for his inspection. 
_ It was an uncommonly pretty arm—round, and 
shapely, and smooth as satin; and down upon one 
of the slender wrists, where she had moved the 
heavy bracelet away, was a tiny wound from which 
oozed a great warm drop of bloud. 

Basil Hale was properly conscience-stricken, and 
made all the apologies and pleas for pardon that the 
most exacting nature could have required. But 
even this did not long divert his attention, and he 
again asked: 

“Miss L’Estrange, do you know. where Kathleen 


9? 

“If I tell you will you promise to be reasonable?” 

“IT wonder if the person lives who ever got a direct 
answer from a woman!” 

** You are so particular,” said the lady, with the 
most amiable oblivion of this little fling, “and she is 
such a child.” 

‘© What do you mean?” 

* How fierce you look! but I’m not going to be 
afraid of you, in spite of that awful frown and those 
great black eyes of yours!” 

“TI ask you once more, what do you mean?” 

“ Why, you can’t expect her to be as sober as 
though she were a woman.” 

‘One might expect one’s promised wife to give his 
society the preference before every young puppy that 
comes in her way, I suppose!” cried the proud man, 
incautiously letting his grievance out in one angry 
breath. 

“But she is such a little butterfly-like creature, 
and this attention is so new and strange to her.” 

Basil Hale turned and fixed a searching gaze upon 
the radiant face by his side. 

“ Miss L’Estrange,” he said, hotly, “ you speak in 
the tone of one making excuse—is it for her? does 
she need it? tell me where she is, and I will put my 
question to her.” 

The answer was low and hesitating. , 

“She was in the library just before youcame. I'll 
go and look for her.’’ 

The gentleman rose to his feet. 

“ IT thank you, but I will save you the trouble.” 

‘Let me go—please let me go!” The artful wo- 
man had risen, too, and stood urging her request 
with eager eyes, and a detaining hand laid on hisarm. 

He shook off her hold impatiently. 

No,” he said, with such sternness that she quail- 
ed before it, and walked away. 

The truant was not in the library, which was in 
gloom; but through the open door of the conserva- 
tory, which led therefrom, came the faint murmur of 
voices, and thither he went. 

The place was pervaded by a soft magical light, 
which rendered even the minutest object distinctly 
visible, and at the lower end of the central walk he 
discovered his bride elect. She was not alone, 
either; Ronald Viele was by her side, and they were 
engaged in animated discourse—a bouquet of violets 
being the subject. 

*‘ You should never wear anything else,” young 
Viele was saying, ‘“‘ they are so like yourself—just as 
sweet and lovely as they can be.” 

The arch, glowing face turned towards the young 
flatterer, wore one of its most charming smiles. 

Basil Hale ground his teeth. 

* Just as she used to look at me!” he muttered, 
and cursed himself for a fool. 

“ How dreadfully you want somebody to teach you 
the truth, Mr. Viele!’ said the flute-like voice of the 





girl. 


The gentleman stooped and fastened the little bou- 
quet in her shining chestnut hair. 

* Somebody has promised to teach me,” he replied, 
fixing a look that was far more eloquent than words 
upon the lovely face by his side. 

Basil Hale waited to bear no wore. 

The pair standing amony the flowers beard a swift 
strong step coming dow: the paved walk, and in 
another moment were confronted by the enraged 
lover. Fixing upon his affianced a look which, if 
looks ever killed, must have struck her dead on the 
instant: 

| ** Coquette—hypocrite!” he cried, in tones hoarse 
| with passion; “woman that I thought so true and 
_ good, and that I find false as Satan and black as hell, 
| the man that once loved now curses you! As for 
| you,” he continued, turning to his astonished rela- 
| tive, “you who have helped a treacherous thing 
j into treachery, I shall not forget you!” And, re- 
' gardless of the wild cry that Kathleen sent after him, 
as of the eager call of young Viele, he left them, and 
then the house, without a word of explanation or 
adieu. 
| The following afternoon intelligence reached Fair- 
fax Square, that Basil Hale had embarked that 
morning, at an hour’s notice, on board the fast- 
sailing steamer “ Clytie,” bound for some Euglish 
port; taking with him only such of his effects as 
could be stowed within the limits of a small port- 
manteau, and leaving his valet behind to dispose of 
the others. 

Mrs. Viele, alone in her own boudoir, received the 
communication with the most satisfied look that she 
had worn for weeks. 

So! the second move is accomplished,” she mur- 
mured, placidly. 

Miss L’Estrange, in her elegant chamber, with 
darkened windows and locked doors, paced restlessly 
back and forth; her small hands tightly clenched, 
and a heavy frown contracting her black brows. 

“Gone away from me!” she cried, excitedly. 
“Lost? No—not lost! He will come back again— 
and then—” 

And half an hour later Miss O'Neil, her dark, 
square face looking darker, and squarer, and sterner, 
than ever it did before, came in a close carriage and 
carried away—to be petted and tended, and, if pos- 
| sible, to be nursed into new life and gladness—her 
crushed blossom—her tender dove, who had fallen 
into the unprincipled eagle’s nest! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was two years later. All this time Basil Hale 
had been an exile, a wanderer over the face of the 
earth; striving, amid new scenes and foreign excite- 
ments, torid himself of the love that had laid such a 
mighty hold upon him. But strong as was his will, 
and earnestly as he strugged for forgetfulness, he 
could not forget. Wherever he went a shadow walked 
by his side; in the fairest day as in the darkest night 
a ghost pursued him—in the midst of the wildest revel, 
and in the solitude of his own chamber, he was a 
haunted man. Did he strive to drown thought in 
wine—he sawa red-rese mouth at the bottom of each 
crystal glass; did he endeavor to banish memory 
with women—the alluring faces were as though they 
had not been, and in their place he saw but the one 
face, that had made his heaven and his earth in the 
vanished past. He was not averse to sin, and sin he 
did; but not so deeply as he might have done, or as 
he had the inclination to do; for often, when he had 
met with a dissolute crew, when the bacchanal song 
and the maudlin curse were loudest, he fancied he 
felt a curlof shining hair brush his flushed cheek, or 
a tender hand caress his fevered brow, and, terror- 
stricken, rose and fled the disgusting scene. 

He was now in Paris. He had been here nearly a 
month, when one morning as he was taking his 
breakfast, his valet came in, closely followed by a 
visitor. He looked up, expecting to see some one of 
the reckless companions by whom he had surround- 
"ed himself; he saw, instead, Ronald Viele. A fierce 
oath escaped him, and he ordered the intruder from 
the room. 

“* When you have heard what I have to tell, I will 
go,” was the firm reply; and he crossed over and 
stood before the little table. He had the good taste 
not to offer his hand; -he did not even extend the 
usual morning greeting; he simply uncovered his 
head to the man he had wronged, and said: 

** Basil Hale, I have been searching for you almost 
six months. I have got a story to tell you.” 

The moody man opposite saw that a great change 
had come over his young relative during the inter- 
val of their separation; and his face lost something 
of its hardness, and involuntarily he spoke his 
thought. 

* You have altered within these two years, Viele.” 
“God knows 1 hope so—and it is she who has 
done it!” 

The heavy black brows cortracted again. 

Viele took a step nearer. 

‘You are thinking hard things of the purest wo- 
man out of heaven!” he said, speaking abruptly, in 
his eagerness to commence the subject that filled his 
mind. ‘You think it was she who wronged you, 
aud in truth it was two other wicked women and a 
foolish man; who the women are I will leave you to 
guess—the man is myself. Will you hear the story— 
it is a short one?” 

“Yes. Sit down.” 

Viele obeyed. 

*“ Your sister did not mean you to marry the girl 
you had chosen,” he continued, still speaking in the 
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same abrupt way, “and invited her to our house to 
prevent it. I was a fool and she took advantage of 
it; she flattered my vanity and won me, by certain 
promises which I do not need to mention, to com- 
mence the flirtation that ended in so much misery to 
the three directly concerned in it. In all she did she 
was aided by Louise L’Estrange. Together they 
arranged the scheme which resulted in separating 
you from Kathleen. I saw that separation without 
raising a finger to prevent it; then I was too heart- 
less to care, and afterwards too selfish to wish to re- 
unite you, for—I loved her myself!” 

“And she—” 

“ Her heart was filled by the one man who had 
won it, and I could not displace him. Kind she al- 
ways was to me, in spite of the wrong.I had helped 
to do her, but she refused my affection with a look 
I shall never forget. Her angelic goodness made a 
man of me; and I left home, telling my purpose to 
no soul, resolved to restore the lover of which she had 
been robbed. 1 have been on your track for nearly 
six months, sometimes missing you by afew days,: 
and once or twice by a few hours. I have found you 
now, and—and—” he seemed struggling with some 
powerful emotion, ‘I have abused you shamefully, 
Hale! but she has forgiven me, and—and—” 

* Tforgive you, with my whole soul, old fellow,” 
was the hearty exclamation, “ and bless you into the 
bargain! I—” There his composure gave way. His 
head dropped upon his breast, and he burst into a 
passion of sobs and tears. 

Some people would say that in that he disgraced 
his manhood; J think he heaped honor upon it. 

* * * * * 

It was late on the Wednesday afternoon of an early 
April day—an afternoon bright with sunshine, and 
fragrant with the faint odors that ever cling about 
the awakening spring. Such weather as that works 
wonders in this world of ours. It dried the crossings, 
and lent a wonderful attractiveness to shop-windows, 
and made the sidewalks as safe as a lady’s drawing- 
room; it freshened the bloom on the cheek of youth 
and smoothed out the wrinkles on age’s sallow brow; 
it lightened up gloomy alleys and out-of-the-way 
tenement houses, and caused the mansions of the 
wealthy to look like fairy palaces. But to no square 
or corner of city or suburbs did it lend a greater 
charm than to Miss O'Neil’s quiet parlor in the 
Hotel Hastings. 

Miss O Neil’s parlor looked very much as it had on 
this atternoon two years before. The same furniture 
stood in the same places; the same carpet covered 
the floor—even the same upright piano, occupying 
the recess over by the handsome chimney-piece, re- 
mained unaltered. A canary hung in a fanciful 
cage in one bay window that had not always been 
there, and the window itself was filled with luxuriant 
vines and blossoming plants that had not always 
been there either; but with that exception there 
had been no change. 

Miss O'Neil and Brown were both out, and Kath- 
leen sat upon a low seat among the flowers, with 
only a book and her own thoughts for company. 
She had changed. The petite form had gained an 
inch or two in height; the shining chestnut hair, 
which had formerly been allowed to fall in curls that 
were always getting themselves into all sorts of knots 
and tangles, was combed plainly back from the low 
brow and gathered into a simple coil at the back of 
the shapely head; the red rose of her cheek bad 
faded into faintest pink—where the dimples did not 
come so often as they once did—and a new expression 
shone in the large violet eyes—a shadowy, wistful, 
appealing look which was both pleasant and pitiful 
to see. She wore a dress of lavender cashmere, 

trimmed with bands of velvet a shade darker, which 
rather increased the grave, saintly loveliness of her 
face; her only ornament being a small cameo broach, 
worn at the throat. Butthus modestly attired she 
was a thousand times more attractive than the bril- 
liant Misses O’Fiimsey, of Dashington Park, in their 
elegant gros grains and brocades, their jewels and 
Honiton point. 

A French reader lay open in her lap, but it claimed 
no share of her attention now. The neatly-pointed 
black pencil lay idle upon the little slip of paper half- 
covered with delicate tracery, while the eyes that 
had been so busy an hour ago were fixed dreamily 
upon the rapidly reddening western sky. Her 
thoughts must have been very far away—so far as to 
deepen and blind her to what was transpiring about 
her; for she did not hear the rap at the parlor door, 
nor yet the opening of that door—nor éven yet the 

swilt steps that afterwards came towards her. But 

she did become very suddenly conscious when she 
felt an eager breath sweep her cheek as a strong arm 
encircled her slender waist; and turning hastily 
round she uttered a little scream, fur there, close by 
her side, glowing—panting—his face bronzed and 
travel-stained, but O, a thousand times handsomer 
and dearer than ever, knelt Basil Hale! 

The strong arms still kept their tight hold of her, 
but the proud face hid itself upon her breast. 

“Kathleen,” cried the loved voice—how well she 
remembered it!—tremu!ous as she had never heard 
it before, “ littie darling, will you ever forgive me?” 

He heard the innocent heart give one bound, then 
flutter like a startled fawn’s against his flushed 
cheek; he felt two tender arms close thrillingly about 
his bread shoulders—then his head was lifted, by 
two such fond hands, from its dainty nestling-place, 
and he raised his eyes to see two other eyes—fair and 
blue as heaven—brimming with great warm happy 
tear-; and to feel two lips, like velvety crimson blos- 
soms, raining quick, shy kisses upon hissun-browned 


The western sky reddened and redd i, and still | 
the lovers sat in the large bay window, wearing such | 
looks and speech as only happy reunited lovers can | 
wear. The canary, in his gayly-colored cage, sang 
and danced, and nodded bis yellow head and twin- 
kled his little bead-like eyes as though it were canary 
carnival-time, and the great glory of the sunset 
faded before the gray shadow of advancing twilight. 
Then Miss O’Neil appeared, followed by the incom- 
parable Brown, and the delightful scene that ensued 
quite exceeds my powers of description. 

When the ardent May sun had coaxed the most 
timid violet to add its suite of blue beauty to the 
mass of earth’s loveliness; when troops of anemones 
and Solomcn’s seals whitened southern hillsides and 
shook their golden bells in sheltered forest glades; 
when country maidens began to chatter of picnics 
and water-parties, and city belles came out resplen- 
dent in dozens of novel and pretty fashions, a little 
company was assembled, on one of the finest even- 
ings, in Miss O’Neil’s quiet parlor, where white mus- 
lin and orange-flowers “did most abound,” and 
where ‘a very impressive ceremony, spiced with the 
usual amount of smiles and blushes, was performed. 
Two days later as Mrs. Viele and Louise L’Estrange 
sat together in the handsome morning-room in Fair- 
fax Square, the one yawning over a late novel, the 
other lazily pulling the long silken ears of a favorite 
King Charles, a servant entered, bringing upon a 
small silver salver a single note. 

Mrs. Viele received it with a very decided yawn, 
which ended in an exclamation of great force, when 
she had discovered its contents. 

** What is it?” asked Miss L’Estrange. 

“Come and see,” was the reply, given in no very 
gentle toneof voice. 

The young lady laid down her book and went over 
to her friend’s side, with slow, languid steps. But 
when she too had seen what had called forth the an- 
ger ofthe other, her fashionable indifference quite 
deserted her, a fierce flush stained her smooth olive 
cheek, and she set her small white teeth together in 
mingled pain and rage. 

What Mrs. Viele saw and what she called Miss 
L’Estrange to see was two cards of extreme elegance 
—tied together with the narrowest white ribbon. 
And the name on the upper card was ‘ Miss Kath- 
leen O'Neil,” while the under and larger one bore 
the inscription, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Basil Hale.” 








LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
IN THE HOLLOW WAY. 


LorD ULSWATER’s most direct route to his home 
at St. Pagans was one which diverged from the white 
down road, along which carriages journeyed to and 
from the abbey. By turning sharply to the right, 
and plunging into the defile of a very deep and nar- 
row lane, it was possible to save a wile of the distance. 
This lane, however, which was one of those peculiar 
to the southern maritinie counties, was not fit for 
any vehicle more delicately constructed than a com- 
mon springless cart, and was seldom made use of, 
even by carters, except in dry weather. In wet weath- 
er, the mud was fetlock deep at the best, and in the 
ruts was supposed to be bottomless, for it was a lane, 
the roadway of which it was no one’s business to 
repair—dusty, uneven, strewn with huge flint-stones 
washed trom their chalky beds by the rains of long 
years. 

The weather was beautifully fine and dry, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, Lord Ulswater turned 
into the lane, where the steep, high banks rose sheer, 
like chalk-walls, tapestried with brushwood and rank 
grass. Another person, a pedestrian, who had kept 
the rider in sight ever since he left the parade of 
Sheliton-on- Sea, turned into the lane, too, and fol- 
lowed, cautiously treading on the soft patches of 
green-sward that skirted the banks. 

It was one of Lord Ulswater’s peculiarities to ride 
out alone. Even in London, he rarely permitted the 
attendance of a groom. In the country, never. 
“Servants,” he had once said at his club, the Eleusis, 
in one of those talkative moods to which even reti- 
cent men are now and then liable—‘ servants are 
spies. Old Q. said so, and Old Q. knew the world— 
or, at least, the worse part of it.” Laxington had 
laughed, and had moved an exception in favor of 
yacht-st ds, as a y evil; and Chirper had 
declared himself spy-proof, as having no secrets, or 
power to keep them to himself if he had. But Lord 
Ulswater had been serious. He liked to ride alone; 
he did so now. 

He rode a fine horse, bay with black points, a met- 
tled creature fit for the park, and accustomed to the 
park, but very hot-tempered and troublesome for 
country hackwork, and that chafed a good deal at 
being held back, as it had been since its master left 
the sea-wall. But that master rode on, indifferent 
to his steed’s fretful humor, though the froth that 
clung to the bridle, and. flecked the horse’s glossy 
neck, and the way in which the brute tossed his head 
and champed at the bit, proved its restless impa- 
tience. Presently, annoyed by the flint-stones of the 
rough road, or snatching at some pretext for alarm, 
such as the rustling and chuckling scream of a black- 
bird in the holly-hedge above, the bright bay broke 








and then, after a short interval, the snorting brute 
flung up his heels, tore at the curb, plunged again 
and again, more and more furiously, reared arrow- 
straight, and in his gathering rage fought, and foam- | 
ed, and flung, reckless as the wild horse that seeks 
to dislodge his captor from the saddle. 
It was a pretty sight, though a fearful one, too, to 
sensitive persons, had such been there, to watch that 
hot bay thoroughbred twist and writhe his supple, 
muscular body like a fish, rearing, lashing out sav- 
agely, back-jumping, and throwing himself into at- 
titudes seldom to be seen in the rough-rider’s de- 
partment of a riding-school, and some of which Rosa 
Bonheur would have been glad to transfer to canvas. 
But there were no such sympathetic spectators there, 
no one at all, save Bendigo Bill stealing along be- 
neath the hedgerow; and even he, with all the glow 
of his hatred firing his blood, could not help uttering 
@ surly snart of unwilling admiration. “ What a 
chap he is! The devil throttle him! I wish he’d 
break his neck—but he wont. I’ve seen fellows ride 
out in Australia, and I thought I knew what it was; 
but I never did see such a man as this in my life.” 
And, indeed, no stockrider, used to chase and be 
chased by half-wild bulls over miles of bush-leaps in 
the wildest part of New South Wales—none of those 
centaurs of the antipodes, horse-compelling as they 
are, could have i more absolutely part and 
parcel of his mad, plunging steed than did Lord Uls- 
water. He was not vain of his riding, did not hunt 
above a dozen times in the season, and never deigned 
to “show off” as some men delight to do. But the 
bay might as well have tried to shake off his saddie 
as to unseat itsoccupant. Lord Ulswater backed the 
brute as Al ler backed Bucephalus 

“ Ah, that’s yoursort!” ejaculated the ruffian, cow- 
ering under the shadow of the hedge, as he saw the 
frantic horse rear up three times in succession, his 
fore-feet pawing the air, and each time more and 
more perilously. ‘* Al, now you’ve got it!”"—and as 
the fellow spoke, after a vain effort to recover him- 
self, crash! the rearing horse fell back with dreadful 
violence upon the road—"‘ now you’ve got it!” 

But Lord Ulswater had not “ got it,” in the sense 
of the old Latin phrase, Habet, which Bendigo Bill 
had unwittingly quoted. It was only the horse that 
had gone crashing backwards, and it was the empty 
saddle that had resounded with so dead and hollow a 
thud upon the flinty roadway. Active, cool, and 
watchful, Lord Ulswater had sprung to the ground 
as the horse reared for the last time, and he stood 
unhurt upon the turf. The animal lay half-stunned, 
aud Lord Ulswater stooped to pick up the rein that 
he had let go as his feet touched the ground. For 
the first time his face was turned towards Bendigo 
Bill; but that worthy crouched behind a bush, and 
was unseen. = 

With much composure, Lord Ulswater got the ter- 
rified horse, shaking in every limb, and completely 
sobered by the shock, upon its feet, and examined 
its legs, which proved to be uninjured by the loose 
stones. He patted its neck kindly enough. ‘ Poor 
fellow, you have got the worst of it!” he said, in his 
siow, scornful way; and then, after waiting for a 
minute to allow the now submissive creature to re- 
cover breath, he drew the bridle over his arm, and 
prepared to lead it homewards; but in this he was 
rudely interrupted. 

Bendigo Bill, from his lurking-place behind the 
busb, had watched, with interest not quite devoid of 
a reluctant admiration, the issue of the contest be- 
tween horse and rider. But when Lord Ulswater, 
unhurt in body, unshaken in nerve, unruffled in 
temper, had patted the foam-spotted neck of his four- 
footed servant standing beside him, panting and sub- 
missive, something in his gesture recalled the tena- 
cious memory of the eye-witness, that night of 
humiliation when the champion of East London 
roughs had been ignominiously defeated by a swell. 
There stood that very swell, smiling, calm, indomit- 
able—Apollo condescending to disguise his glorious 
limbs in the ugly attire ofa gentleman of the nine- 
teenth century. It was too much for the garroter’s 
flesh and blood to bear. 

Hastily, the scowling scoundrel thrust bis hand 
into the right-hand pocket of his dingy fiannel coat. 
“ Allright,” he muttered; ‘the old ‘ protectioner’ 
is here.’? Mr. William Huller’s protectioner was a 
short but heavy mace, devised for the cracking of 
skulls, and more anciently styled life-preserver. It 
was a formidable weapon of its class, with a supple 
stem or handle of twisted whalebones, a weighty ball 
of lead at each end, and a leathern thong or loop. 
Grasping this murderous implement in his strong 
hand, Bendigo Bill crept softly within springing-dis- 
tance, and then, with a bound that brought him to 
the side of his intended victim, delivered not one, but 
two, of such hard and spiteful strokes as no Aryan 
head could have sustained without fracture of the 
brain-pan. There was something sickening in the 
sound of those heavy, crashing blows, dealt as by a 
butcher’s pole-axe. 

But the strokes of the life-preserver, well-meant 








ple-and-fine-linen category, were, as he knew, softer 
of skin, and less familiar with bardship than himself 
—argal, they were easily to be worsted. Granting, 
for the sake of argument, that the swell might be so 
far educated in the fistic science as to protect himself, 
the younger Huller was yet assured that in a rough- 
and-tumble wrestling-match the swell must suc- 
cumb. He himself had experience to appeal to. 
Enthusiastic critics in Australia had declared that 
Bendigo Bill’s hug was as the hug of a bear. Per- 
haps it was 80; but to what could be likened the 
slow, pliant, resistless pressure of those arms that 
were now thrown around the robber’s sturdy frame? 
Surely to nothing so much as the gradual tightening 
and closing of the striped folds of some huge serpent, 
python or boa, enfolding its prey. Bendigo Bill 
struggled hard; rage, and shame, and fear, all lent 
him force; but his breath was going fast, his arms 
were pinioned to his sides, and still that terrible 
grasp tightened, till it seemed as if ribs and breast- 
bone must be crushed together. He looked up. _ 
He looked up, and then, for the first time, fear 
came upon him. He was a bold man, this Bendigo 
Bill, and had fought and murdered when his blood 
was up. Very ugly customers, to use his own phrase, 
had he gained the mastery over; and very grim vis- 
ages, black and white, had glared and grinned close 
to his in the grapple for life and death. But he had 
never thus been pinned, suffucated, compressed as 
by some irresistible force, and yet looked up into a 
face as was smiling down upon him, now. No pity, 
no anger in those bright eyes of his antagonist; no 
frown on that broad white brow; and the tirm, clear- 
cut lips were as fixed as if they had been of marble. 
Even then, when his own hot face was livid and pur- 
ple, and his mouth gasped for the air that his labor- 
ing lungs could not supply, even then, Bendigo Bill 
could take speedy terrible note, to wonder that Lord 
Ulswater’s breath came as regularly as ever, that the 
color in his cheek was scarcely deepened, and that he 
seemed able to crush his enemy, body and bones, up- 
on his own breast, as if that breast had been an iroa 
anvil. The powerful arms tightened their hold. 

The torture was too much for Bendigo Bill. Black 
in the face, gurgling, weak as a child, he feebly gasp- 
ed out the words, ‘‘ Mercy, for God’s sake, spare—” 
Then he seemed to faint, as he had fainted in Ber- 
muda, when he had tried to escape by swimming, 
and the boat picked him up, dead-beat, with a 
shark’s back-fin waving close behind, He recovered 
to find himself prostrate in the roadway, with Lor.i 
Ulswater’s knee upon his chest, and his own leaded 
mace in Lord Uslwater’s hand. 

‘Now, my man, do you wish to say anything? be- 
cause, if you do, you had better be quick about it,” 
said the victor, poising the heavy weapon aloft; “I 
am thinking of putting a stop to your professional 
avocations, once and for all.” 

Almost incredulous, the man looked up in his con- 
queror’s face, and shuddered as he looked, Those 
cold, cruel blue eyes, that smooth forehead, that 
dreadful smile, made the strong, rude man’s blood 
Tun as cold as the contact of a spectral hand could 
have done. Could his enemy really mean it—to kill 
him, smiling, calm, with the quiet deliberation of 
some cool fiend—to killhim? Why, my lord judge, 
with scarlet and ermine, would not do that. Three 
years’ penal servitude—or five, as an old hand, per- 
haps. Mercy! he dves mean it! All the ex-con vict’s 
doubts gave way, as he saw the dangerous glitter of 
those eyes, now darkening from blue almost to black, 
and the shadow that crept like a cloud over the fair, 
broad brow. The mace was uplifted. 

“ll die game!” He groaned out the words rath- 
er than spoke them, as he thought the thought. 
They seemed the parting requiem of Bendigo Bill. 
He was a British bull-dog of the true, tough breed, 
though his unlucky steps had wandered in paths of 
crime since he was an urchin, and learned to be a 
thief. He made up his mind to die. 

“Vl die game!” the miserable boast of many a 
felon, of many a murderer, striving hard tu repress a 
shudder as he felt the loathed touch of the hangman 
adjusting the cord about his neck! It was the only 
appropriate death-song that suggested itself, at the 
supreme moment, toa swan of so black a feather as 
Ber digo Bill. If a black Mayal in the bush had 
brained him with a war-club, he would not have 
minded that so much. Had some ruffianly compan- 
ion “knifed” him in a drunken scuftie, he could 
have accepted such an end with some philosophy. 
To be hanged, would not have seemed otherwise 
than as a run of unmitigated ill-luck, such as fell to 
the lot of one of the Ishmaelites of society. But to 
be knocked on the head, like a calf in the shambles, 
in cool, yremeditated fashion, such a fate was less 
supporiadle, and what made it seem the more ghast- 
ly and unnatural was, that the executioner, seif-ap- 
pointed, should be a gentleman. Bill could not make 
it out. Gentlemen, so he believed, were but a 
mealy-mouthed and white-livered race, slow to shed 
blood, easily deceived. They had scruples as to the 
summary chastisement of pals and bims If, scruples 








as they were, did not alight on Lord Ulswater’s head. 
A slight, accidental movement saved him from the 
first blow, which dashed off his hat, and fell upon his 
shoulder. The second spent its force upon the arm 
that was suddenly lifted to ward it off. Even thus 
endured, the blows of that pliant weapon were vio- 
jJent enough to warrant the confidence with which 
Bendigo Bill closed in, grasped Lord Ulswater by the 
throat, and strove to bring him to the ground. It 
was a fatal mistake. 

The garroter had an artless contempt, very usual 
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brow. 


signs of insubordination were a swerve and a plunge, 


with men of his order, for the prowess of gentle-folks. 


Those whose fortune had assigned them to the pur-— 


which he despised while he profited by them. For 
every deserved conviction, he had had a half-dozen 
, of undeserved acquittals. When he had been at the 
i bar of justice, it had seemed the first object of every 
| one, magistrates, lawyers, judge and jury, of all the 

abhorre2 police, to give the prisoner the benefit of a 
| doubt, and discharge him. But here was a swell who 
had conquered him, and was about to kill bim, as 
' he had killed others, far off among the gum-trees and 
| tea scrub, under the Southern Cross. 
| ‘The thing could be safely done, too; the garrotter 
| knew that well. He was a man of known bad char- 
acter. There were warrants out to apprehend him. 
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Robbery with violence was his trade, notoriously. 
He had attacked Lord Ulswater, and if he were to 
receive his death-wound in the affray, the coroner’s 
| inquest would return a verdict of justitiable homi- 
cide, and the newspapers would laud the slayer’s 
gallant conduct to the skies. Bendigo Bill's manes 
would be unappeased by any legal consequences. He 
groaned, as he saw the trap into which he had thrust 
himself, closed his eyes, and awaited the final blow. 

“Get up, man!” It was his captor’s voice that 
bade him rise; and the pressure of his captor’s knee 
upon his gasping chest, was abruptly removed. ‘ Get 
up, Isay. I am not going to do you any harm,” re- 
peated Lord Ulswater, stirring the prostrate figure 
with his foot. Incredulous, sullen, but by no means 
inclined to renew the fight, the beaten man arose. 
He stole a sidelong glance at the victor’s face, and 
saw that the dark shadow had passed away from it, 
and that Lord Ulswater was eyeing him with rather 
ao amused look of recognition. 

* You and [have met before,” said John Carnac, 
in the easy, almost playful tone which was more 
familiar to his friends’ ears than any other; “in 
Great Popplewell street, was it not?—I see by your 
ingenuous face, my friend, that I am not mistaken. 
I have a remarkably good memory for a face I have 
seen before, a gift for which you should be grateful, 
for it has saved your life. I care no more for short- 
ening the existence of aman of your class, than for 
crushing a black-beetle, but I remembered you, and 

id you on that account. Can you guess why?” 

‘Bendigo Bill could not guess why. At least, 
so monstrous did the hypothesis, that he had been 
spared on account of his former assault upon Lord 
Ulswater, appear to him, that he could only hang his 
head, and shift his feet uneasily, without speaking. 
Lord Ulswater laughed. He had a curious, silent 
laugh, that he seemed very much to enjoy, but which 
created no contagion of merriment in others, ‘‘ You 
cannot guess?” he said, quietly. ‘Then I will give 
you the answer to the puzzle. At first, I took you 
for a common robber, with no higher motive than to 
get hold of my watch, and the few pounds in my 
purse; and it was not until I knew you, and felt sure 
that you owed me a grudge, and had done your best 
to repay me for the knock-down blow in Great Pop- 
plewell street, that I resolved not to send you to your 
master, St. Nicholas, before your time—No; I read 
your thoughts; but you are mistaken. I am not go- 
ing to hand you over to the police—nothing of the 
sort. A fellow who is capable of revenge, must have 
some feelings in him beyond the mere mercenary 
wish to clutch a handful of money, and so—Mr.—Mr. 
—What’s your name?” 

‘* Hull—that’s to say—leastways, they call me Ben- 
digo Bill!” returned that bewildered person. 

“An alliterative name. It shows you to be a man 
who has travelled, too,” said Lord Ulswater, in his 
strange, half-jesting way. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Bendigo Bill, 
I forgive you—go in peace. And as introductions 
should be mutual, 1’ll give you my name. I am Lord 
Ulswater, and a county magistrate; and [I live at St. 
Pagans, three miles from here. I mention this, in 
case you should not be aware of the fact, and also 
because, in your own interest, I advise you, as a 
friend, not to try my patience by a third attempt to 
dash my brains out. Now, good-by to you.” 

The face of Bendigo Bill, just then, would have 
been a study by which Lavater might have profited; 
wonder, incredulity, joy, struggled oddly with other 

feeling His rage was quite dead 
within him. As for the shame of defeat, he felt it no 
more than an ordinary Roman gladiator would have 
done at being thrashed by some disguised demigod, 
Hercules or Pollox. It was no disgrace to be beaten 
by such an antagonist as that, who seemed more 
than man. But that was not all. The outcast had 
been so little used to the mercy of conscious strength, 
so used to associate clemency with weakness, that it 
was not till Lord Ulswater turned to go, that tears— 
real tears—rose to the eyes of Bendigo Bill. To be 
grateful, was a new sentiment to the poor fellow. His 
voice was almost choked as he hoarsely swore a great 
oath never, as long as he lived, to lay a finger on 
Lord Ulswater again, and more, to be that nobleman’s 
servant to command, to the last drop of his blood; 
and serve him truly in anything—‘ Like your dog, 
my lord, if you’d so be pleased to trust me,” he said, 
earnestly. 

John Carnac was a good judge of the sincerity of 
others. He took a steady luok at the working of the 
man’s rugged face, and laid his gloved hand on the 
shoulder of his new vassal, who was as eager to swear 
allegiance as he had lately been to do murder. 

“Ttake you at your word, my man,” he said, 
kindly enough; “you may help me oneday, who 
knows? I believe you mean what yousay. Are you 
staying at Shellton for some time? You nod. Very 
good. I shallsee youagain, Are you in any distress 
for money?” 

‘‘No, I’m not, sir—my lord—not just now,” an- 
swered Bendigo Bill, in a burst of candor, and then 
added: ‘‘ And my name’s William Huller, and I’m 
known at the sign of the Fishermen, if wanted—so 
there!” 

The magnanimous, perhaps self-sacrificing com- 
pleteness of this avowal was heightened by the évi- 
dent effort which the speaker made to blurt it out in 
a breath, lest be should change his mind, and vitiate 
the confession by a lie. 

Lord Ulswater laughed again. 
my man,” he said, pleasantly. “I certainly must 
see you again. You have no sermons to fear from 
me; and 1 might be of use to you, and you to me. 
This little toy I return to you. Don’t be too free in 
its employment. It is like an edge-tool—apt to hurt 
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its owner.” And as he spoke, he gave back the cap- 
tured life-preserver.— So, now catch my horse.” 


away, and was easily caught; and Bendigo Bill held 
Lord Ulswater’s stirrup as he mounted, as officiously 
loyalin his service as any groom could have been. 
That crowning act of restoring that leaded “ pro- 
tectioner,” with the confidence and fearlessness 
that itimplied, had quite won Bill’s heart. “He 
trusted me,” the man said to himself twice over, long 
after Lord Ulswater had unconcernedly ridden off, 
and after he had watched the horseman’s gallant 
figure disappear amid the overhanging banks of the 
deep lane. “ He trusted me!” And with another 
oath, horrible in its terms, bat not unchivalrous in 
the spirit that prompted it, to be true to his new 
patron so singularly acquired, Bendigo Bill trudged 
back to Shellton-on-Sea. 

The new patron was quite right in his estimate of 
the ex-convict’s character. John Carnac rarely made 
a blunder in his judgments on the nature of those 
around him. He had been born a chief of men or 
boys, somehow, and had shown an appreciation of 
other people’s qualities, ever since he was at once 
captain of the eleven, and captain of the boats at 
school. Huller ji/s was not altogether bad; he was 
not by any means so incurable a case as his quasi- 
respectable father. He had in him the stuff of a good | 
grenadier, of a sturdy sailor, of a policeman who 
should have been valued as the apple of his inspec- 
tor’s eye. The wild dingo that rends aad gnaws live 
mutton at the colonist’s expense, might be converted, 
in the course of a generation’s domesticity, into a 
decent sheep-dog. There was much of waste-power 
in Bendigo Bill, now fervent in his new faith as a 
pardoned rebel, who almost worships the exception- 
ally generous sovereign to whom he owes life and 
land, royally spared, with the sunshine of a king’s 
kindness to adil grace to the boon. Lord Uiswater 
had gained a willing slave. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
RULH GIVES ADVICE. 


“ComE home—come home—come home!”” Of how 
many letters, written on paper or papyrus, scratched 
-with steel stylets upon tablets of wax, painted with 
a flowing brush by scholarly Chinese clerks, hiero- 
glyphed by dark-browed priests of Isis, have those 
urgent words formed the burden! 

In this strain it was that Ruth Morgan wrote to 
her brother, now making great progress in his par- 
liameutary campaign. Letter after letter did she 
pen, begging and praying him to come back. It was 
not, she said, that any object of his could be devoid 
of interest to her; but though she entered keenly in- 
to all his hopes with regard to public life, there were 
other things at stake more impurtant still. Why not, 
since matters were going on so pleasantly at Oak- 
shire, why not leave the affair in the hands of Mr. 
Sharples, the agent, and come back to Shelton and 
Flora Hastings? It would be better—indeed, it 
would. Ruth had nothing to say against dear Flora 
—but—but why did not William leave electioneering 
tactics to the practised skill of Mr. Sharples, and 
come back to look after his own? 

There was, however, one fatal disadvantage under 
which Ruth Morgan labored in this well-meant effort 
to call back her brother to the side of his betrothed. 
She could not bring herself to accuse Miss Hastings 
of levity, or of fickleness; and something seemed to 
warn her against the mention of Lord Ulswater’s 
name. To occasion a possible quarrel between her 
brother and Flora, to give Flora, when she should be 
his wife, cause to hate her—these were contingen- 
cies from which Ruth shrank as she would have 
shrank from deadly sin. It would break her heart, 
she felt, were her brother to become estranged from 
her—the last living thing she had to love in the 
world. And she was wise enough to know how very 
difficult it was for a brother’s kindly feelings to re- 
main unaltered towards a sister whom his wife dis- 
likes. She could not bear to run such a risk as that. 
It was the one spark of selfishness she had left in her, 
poor girl, tried and tested as she had been in the fire 
of life-long suffering, but to make an enemy of Wil- 
liam’s wife was more than she could venture to do, 
even for William’s sake. 

She knew her brother—did Ruth Morgan, and un- 
derstood his character in that tacit way in which we 
see, without owning it, the faults and foibles of those 
who are very dear to us. He was fond of his invalid 
sister, but very much of this fondness was due to 
habit. William Morgan’s was not a nature in which 
tawily affections could take deep root. Her influence 
would be but a feather-weight in the balance, should 
Flora be her foe; and, to do Ruth simple justice, she 
would not, had that influence been tentold, have ex- 
erted it at the peril of bringing disunion into her 
brother’s household. ‘To charge Flora with unfaith- 
| fulness, was too stern a duty for Ruth not to shirk it 

as long as evasion was possible. 
And was it a duty at all, the little casuist pleaded 
to herself in the long, wakeful hours of the night? 
| Perhaps not; indeed, certainly not, for was there not 
the probability of an error in judgment on her part, 
| and had she not done Miss Hastings, and Lord 
| Ulswater also, fur the matter of that, grievous 
wrong by her over-ready suspicions? Nothing was 
more likely. Was it a sin for a high-spirited girl 
like Flora to take pleasure in the conversation of so 
accomplished a man as Lord Ulswater? Ought she 
to be expected to mope like a caged bird robbed of its 
mate, or to immure herself like a nun, because Wil- 
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| visits to the abboy were neither very many nor very | would have gone just then; or half-a-dozen men who 


; long, was it just to blame her for not caring to pass 
long afternoons in the society of a sickly, crooked 
thing like her poor, stupid self, and a prim, proud 
old dame like dear, kind, quaint Lady Harriet? Ruth 
was quite angry with herse!f for expecting any more 
attention from her lovely neighbor than that lovely 
neighbor thought proper to bestow. 

So Ruth Morgan, in her voluminous but somewhat 
one-sided correspondence with her busy brother, was 
forced to appear in the false light of a feminine busy- 
body, who made a fuss for no good reason, and who 
was importunate without showing cause for such 
importunity. And, indeed, it is doubtful if Wiliam 
Morgan ever read the crossings of her letters, or did 
more than skim hurriedly over the salient features 
of each successive epistle. As for coming back to 
Shellton just then, that was absurd, as anybody with 
the commonest knowledge of the world, anybody, in- 
deed, but poor Ruth, must have known. It was the 
crisis of the election. 

For the member for Oxakshire was dead. Poor 
Colonel Seymour, who had long lain a desperate case 
on his sick-bed at one of the spas in Germany, was 
dead at last, and those who had waited for some im- 
patient weeks for the reversion of the colonel’s shoes, 
politically speaking, were now jostling and battling 
to win the widowed constitution of the shire. The 
Conflagrative Club had suddenly sent down their 
best man, well supplied with professional assistance, 
and had tried to carry the county with a rush. 

The short notes which Ruth received from her 
brother were very hopeful in their spirit. He bad 
been the first in the field; he had taken the pledg 


could have got them down to a glam old jail ona 
cliff, to be caged with a fossil old maid of quality, 
and a poor, dying girl, with a crooked spine, and 
without a grandfather, whose wistful face made a 
fellow disagreeably thoughtful. But John Carnac, 
rich or poor, was one of those half-dozen men; they 
could not refuse him, 

The dovecots of Shellton Minor were fluttered by 
the arrival or expectation of these very fine birds, 
these fancy-pigeons of a dainty bread, at St. Pagans, 
Crashaw and others, his chums, grew a little ner- 
vous an! doubtful of retaining their influence over 
young Warburton and the like, as well as of their 
own standing in the eyes of the unsophisticated young 
ladies from remote counties; for swells differ as much 
as diamonds do, and some are sure to outsparkle oth- 
ers. It seems hard, at first sight, to say why Crashaw 
of the Blues should feel as if he hal lost four inches 
of his stature, as if his whiskers and tiwny mous- 
taches were getting limp, and his shoulders round, 
and his boots dim, at the prospect.of meeting that 
other carpet-knight, Chirper of the Life Guards. 

Crashaw was a fine-looking, honorable fellow, of 
an old stock, aud respected in his regiment; but he 
could not swim in such waters as those in which 
Chirper, superb, golden-mailed fish of the newest 
fashion, deigned to agitate his amber fins, and bas k, 
aureous, in the sun. Chirper was very hanlsom e, 
and great ladies petted him, and he was to! be a lord, 
and would have as much of an ansient estate as the 
Jews could spare him. 

But Captain Crashaw knew very well that it was 





of support from crowds of influential electors. Over- 
flowing audiences in all sorts of halls and assembly- 
rooms had cheered him, aud waved handkerchiefs at 
him, and shaken hands with him till his right arm 
ached under theinfliction. Privately and publicly, 
his backers were confident of success. Sharples, his 
man, was twice as good and safe a Mephistopheles as 
the Conflagrative agent, who hail already fallen into 
one or two pitfalls of his opponent’s digging. The 
duke’s influence was on the other side, of course, but 
the duke had been so ill-advised as to issue a high- 
handed ukase to his peasantry, pretty bluntly bid- 
ding them choose between their farms and their con- 
sciences; and all the papers were hard at work in 
fitting a well-deserved fool’s cap upon his grace’s 
head, for such unpardonable want of tact. Morgan 
must win; so every dead-wall in Oakshire declared 
in giant capitals, and the voices of the living took up 
the cry. i . 

There is a hackneyed French proverb which de- 
clares that the lucky at play will be unlucky in love, 
and vice versa. Perhapsit is scarcely possible to give 
full attention to two such incongruous pursuits at 
one time, but, at any rate, in whatever peril of ship- 
wreck might be Fortunatus Morgan’s prospects of 
matrimonial felicity, he was on the high tide of po- 
litical prosperity. The Right Honorable Robert rub- 
bed his sleek white palms together with dry official 
gleefulness as he heard of and from his son-in-law to 
be. Mrs. Hastings was pleased too. It would look 
so much better in that column of fashionable intelli- 
gence where “marriages in high life ” find a niche, 
the announcement of the nuptials of her daughter 
with William Morgan, Esq., M. P. for Oakshire, and 
and a lord of the Treasury, than if there were no tag 
to the bridegroom’s name other than his territorial 
possessions in England and Wales. 

The writ was to be issued on such a day, the 
nomination to take place on such another, and then 
came the poll and the tug of war. But Fortunatus 
was quite sure that he could get through the cere- 
mony, the chairing, and speech-making and non- 
sense, and be back at Shellton in time for the great 
picnic, so-called, at St. Pagans on the 4th. That was 
reck 1 as an engag t 

For this nominal picnic, an unwonted amount of 
company had been invited to spend a few days at the 
abbey.. Lady Harriet, wishing to pleaseher nephew, 
but groaning over every note she penned in her stiff, 
neat handwriting, had asked two or three families 
that were known to possess agreeable daughters, by 
way of enlivening the dull old pile during the short 
stay of the guests who came at Lord Ulswater’s in- 
vitation, and who were rare birds, worth the 
catching. 

Some half-dozen of London men, and no more, had 
Lord Ulswater asked to his house, but these.were 
the very chiefest dandies in Dandydom, the subli- 
mated cream of society. Some were of the Eleusis 
Club, but not all. The Eleusinians were Lord Wyatt, 
Tregooze, and Chirper of the Life Guards. The out- 
siders of that jealously-guarded institution were men 
of great social note—Gunnesley Fitzgeorge; Lord 
Macdirk, old Lord Kilsporran’s eldest son; and Sir 
Harry Bletchley, who was so rich that he required 
auditors and actuaries to examine the accounts of 
the land-stewards and agents for his vast Yorkshire 
estates; even as did the Oakshire duke against whom 
Fortunatus Morgan was doing tierce battle. 

To have secured the presence of these young men 
was no trifling triumph. Few, indeed, were the man- 
sions (especially just then, at the finish of the London 
season, when even the best trained of fashionable 
hacks were disposed to kick at the restraints of the 
polite world, and run riot on the moors or on the 
Alps) where these exceptional prize-flowers of May- 
fair would have been begailed to visit. They knew 
their value, did Chirper, and Sir Harry, and Fitz- 
george, and had no desire to make themselves cheap 
by indiscriminate acceptance of hospitality. There 
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were not, as most of them said with perfect truth, 
ten country-housesin Britain where any one of them 


not b Lieutenant Chirper was heir to the bar - 
ony of Torporley, or on account of his dark eyes and 
ambrosial curls, or stag-like heal, or the delicacy of 
his hands and feet, remarkable ina man of his inches, 
or even because he would perhaps save three or four 
thousand a year outof the tire of the usurious inter- 
est, that Chirper was to him as Lombard Street to a 
China orange. Had that fascinating youth been as 
ugly as sin, and as poor as Job, and with n> more 
connection With the British or any other aristocracy 
than Georges Dandin had, he would still have been 
of a higher water than Crashaw, flattening his nose 
against the bay-windows of choicer clabs—welcome 
at more palatial dwellings. There is no certain fvot- 
rule whereby to measure the social rank of men and 
women; and Crashaw knew well enough that even 
if old Sir Marmaduke and his sons should die, and 
the baronetcy,an 1 the Hall,and all the Northampton- 
shire property devolve upon his own insolvent head, 
he must still be content all his life long to play sec- 
ond-fiddle to Chirper. : 

“Why on earth has John asked these people? 
What am I to do with them? How am I to amuse 
them?” Lady Harriet asked, very ruefully, tive or 
six times over, to her visitor Rath. The old lady 
went about on hospitable thoughts intent, wrinkling 
and knitting her brows over the necessary prepara- 
tions for receiving such guests in that neglected house, 
whose cold hearths were all unused to be surrounded 
by company. For all that, Lady Harriet was proud, 
in her secret heart, to entertain such pilgrims— 
whose sandals were sure to be of the newest mode, 
and their staves of exquisite workmanship, and their 
wallets dainty toys, and the gourds at their sides 
gold-stoppered flasks, redolent of the freshest 
perfume from Paris, and the very scallop-shell in 
their hat a jewel of price. The fashionable intelli- 
gencers of the press would chronicle the names of 
the distinguished sojourners at St. Pagans, and many 
of Lady Harriet’s old friends would read and envy. 
There was balm in that idea, for much trouble and 
pain. 

Meanwhile, although Lord Ulswater merely laugh- 
ed when his aunt tried to consult him on the subject 
of her domestic difficulties, and carelessly rejoined 
that his friends must rough it, and that it would do 
Chirper and Macdirk good to mortify their flesh on a 
plain British diet, either he was better than his word, 
or some fairy watched over the credit of the mansion; 
for temporary servants, new furniture, carriages and 
horses, wine, hothouse flowers, and a portable con- 
servatory to put them in, decorators, and all sorts of 
cunning artists, glided into the abbey day by day, 
and did wonders for its emblishment. Presently, 
there came pale, resolute gentlemen, who wore ear- 
rings, and spoke broken Englisb, and anon appeared 
in flat cooks’ caps, uniforms of white linen, and took 
the kitchens by storm. The preparations for the pic- 
nic went steadily on, and still Rath Morgan’s letters 
to her brother were filled with the same cry—‘“‘ Come 
back, come back !’’ 

{TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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BODY-SNATCHING. 

In England some years since “ body-snatching” 
was extensively practised. As soon as the body was 
raised it was placed in a sack, and carried away ina 
closed carriage. In sending them from the country 
to London, they were packed in crates and hogsheads. 
They were never directly conveyed to the dissecting- 
room. The students would uften take them to their 
own rooms, and remove them to the colleges in cabs, 
the coachmen being well paid for their work. Sume- 
times the driver was exorbitant in his demands, and 
somewhat ingenious in enfurcing them. A pupil who 
was conveying a body ina coach at one time to his 
hospital, was astonished on finding himself in front 
of a police station, when the coach man, tapping upon 
the window, said to the affrigh ed youth, ‘* My fare 
to so and 80 is a guinea, unless you wish to be put 
down here.” The reply, without hesitation, was, 





* Quite right, my man, drive on.” 
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TH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








THE FARM-HOUSE NEAR THE SEA. 
Near the beetling cliffs of Scotland, 
Where the pine and fir-tree grow, 
Stood a weather-beaten farm-house 
In the old time, long ago. 
Now the farmer, hard and grasping, 
Was a surly, selfish man, 
Like the gudewife whom he courted 
When his thirtieth year began. 


And one night they heard a tempest 
Raging o'er the darksome plain,— 
Loudly howling blew the night-wind, 
Plashing came the pouring rain. 

And a beggar-woman wandering, 
Homeless, o’er the dreary waste, 

Spied afar the ancient farm-house, 
Hurried on with eager haste. 


Closely drew her cloak around her; 
Strained her weary, aching sight, 
Lest she miss the weleome beacon— 
Lest she lose its guiding light. 
Half exhausted ere she reached it, 
Knocked she at the close-shut door; 
But no answer bade her enter, 
And she feebly knocked once more. 


Then she struggled to the window, 
And she tapped against the pane: 
** Give me shelter,"’ faintly prayed she, 
“Shelter from the cruel rain.’’ 
Then the farmer’s wife rose quickly 
From her straight-backed oaken chair,— 
Heeded not the beggar’s suffering, 
Heeded not the beggar’s prayer. 


With a curse she closed the shutter; 
And the beggar, in despair, 

Crept beneath an aged oak tree,— 
Muttered forth her dying prayer: 

** Just that kindness which has bid them 

Let me perish at their door,— 

Just that mercy which they showed me 
Show to them, and show no more. 


“Let my curses light upon them 

From this time forevermore, 

On their field and on their vineyard, 
On their basket, and their store. 

Let them have no child to love them; 
Let the common high-road run 

Through their kitchen,—o’er their hearthstone— 
Let them weep, as I have done!’ 


In the morning she was lying 

Dead, beneath the old oak-tree; 
But her curse has clung forever 

To the farm-house near the sea. 
Now a tangled mass of ivy 

Marks the spot where it has been; 
And the two end walls are standing— 

But the high-road runs between. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
HUSBAND-HUNTING. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


ANY spectator who had chanced, one bright day, 
to watch a certain European steamer landing her 
passengers at the New York wharves, might have 
marked, as a striking exception to the general push 
and worry, a young man who stood patiently waiting, 
scanning, meanwhile, with quiet interest, the shores 
he had not seen since early boyhood. 

For fifteen years Clive Arbuthnot had not set foot 
upon his native soil. Softer skies had arched above 
him, balmier breezes fanned his cheek; the dritting 
bloom of orange and lemon boughs, the long gray 
olive slopes and tangled greenery of vineyard cliffs 
were more familiar to his gaze than the alleys and 
angles, the crowd, and glitter, and confusion of 
American cities. 

He had gone away, a boy of thirteen, immature in 
mind and body; he returned, a man of twenty-eight, 
tall, elegant, with blonde features slightly bronzed 
by foreign suns, and large blue eyes that seemed filled 
with the repose of another atmosphere than that of 
our busy, bustling land. Conscious of his own trans- 
formation, he did net expect that his early friends 
had escaped the changes of time. During the tedium 
of an Atlantic voyage he had had ample opportunity 
to recall these early memories, and, faute de mieux, 
his imagination hovered persistently about a certain 
household wherein he had been made welcome in 
the old time. He seemed to see again the head ot 
the family, a pompous, autucratic personage, yet by 
no means devoid of a kindliness not the less well- 
meant that it was somewhat patronizing; and his 
wife, bland and buxom, the leading spirit of the two, 
in spite of Mr. Vane’s important manner. Little 
Alice, too—and he smiled as he remembered how he 
had seen her last, a baby of two, who had cried to go 
and sit on his knee, had pulled his hair, and squeezed 
her little plump fingers around one of his, and had 
thrown him good-by kisses when he went away. He 
had never forgotten how pretty she looked, with her 
great innocent blue eyes, and the short rings of yellow 
hair that would twist so willfully, and there had always 
remained a softness at his heart for the sweet baby 
that had held out her arms to him, and nestled upon 

Lis breast. In spite of the numerous gifts which he 
had sent her, and which, by their changing character, 
should have kept in view the fact of her nearing 
womanhood, he still half unconsciously beheld her 
the wee toddler of his recollection. It was with al- 
most a pang that he realized how fast she must be 
leaving childhood behind, and he could not resign 


into what sort of womanhood she had developed; 
and in these various speculations the time passed 
away, until it brought him once more to the city of 
his birth. 

He lest little time in visiting the house of Mr. Vane 
—Uncle Vane, as he had been accustomed to call 
him, although in reality there was but the tie of 
cousinship between them; but, if not actually a 
guardian, that gentleman had in some degree filled 
the place of one towards the orphan boy, until the 
latter’s departure for Europe; and these intimate 
relations made such a title seem but natural. The 
welcome of both was enthusiastic, exceedingly; for, 
setting liking aside, Clive was wealthy, and wealth 
and position were the gods of their worship. 

It seemed to him, as he studied their faces, that 
they had scarcely aged at all during his fifteen years’ 
absence. They were of the English blood, that locks 
little older at fifty than at thirty-five. Stout and 
rosy, then, they were now stouter and rosier still, 
and the principal change apparent to his eyes was a 
certain coarsening, apt to accompany a middle life 
unsoftened by any refining influence. 

** Little Alice” was not at home, a chance for which 
Clive hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry. With 
all his curiosity concerning her, he was half reluctant 
to behold his fair vision become the very material 
reality which he both dreaded and expected to meet. 

Mrs. Vane was loud in her lamentations over her 
daughter’s absence, and consulted her watch every 
few minutes, as if the mere act of doing so might, in 
some occult manner, hasten her return. Still she 
did not come, and Clive was rising to go, when there 
was the roll of a carriage, and then the sound of 
voices without. A moment later, and the door opened, 
and a girl entered. 

The young man regarded her attentively. It was 
not ‘“‘ Little Alice” who stood before him, certainly, 
but neither was it the finished young lady he had 
feared. Something of the baby grace and innocence 
still lingered about the rounded outlines, and in the 
infantile curves of the full red lips. The great blue 
eyes, the wealth of yellow tress and curl, and the 
pure, rich complexion, were all English rather than 
American iv their character; but the features and 
air possessed a delicacy and spirit quite foreign to 
her mother’s coarser style. 

She had paused an instant at sight of the stranger, 
who yet seemed not strange to her home, but, recov- 
ering herself at once, moved on, casting a passing 
glance which betrayed her interest in the handsome 
visitor. Making a sign to her parents, he approached 
her. 

‘* We used to be very good friends in the old times, 
Alice—I suppose one may not call you ‘ Little Alice,’ 
now. Do you guess who I am, or is the remembrance 
all on my side?” 

While Alice was silent, tasking her memory, Mr. 
Vane’s pompous voice broke in. 

What, Alice! don’t you recognize this gentleman? 
Your Cousin Clive, child. You have an opportunity, 
now, of thanking him for the beautiful gifts he has 
so kindly sent you.” 

“I beg you will do nothing of the kind,” rejoined 
the young man, concealing beneath a smile his an- 
noyance at the ill-timed interruption. ‘I think I 
would prefer to be quite forgotten, rather than re- 
membered for such a reason, solely.” 

“Indeed, Cousin Clive,” said Alice, smiling up at 
him, “you mustn’t think I liked your beautiful 
presents more for themseives than because you gave 
them to me; and I thank you very much for your 
kindness.” 

“ And having thanked you for those pretty thanks,” 
said Clive, ‘‘suppose we agree to forget all about it. 
I assure you there was far more pleasure to me in 
the giving than you could possibly find in receiving.” 

“ Alice,” said her mother, ‘who were your part- 
ners to-night?” 

As the girl ran over the list, her mother accompa- 
nied the recital with a running commentary upon 
the market value of each. At one of the names, 
however, her brow contracted in evident dissatisfac- 
tion, as she noticed its frequent recurrence. 

‘George Humphreys!” she repeated. ‘‘ Why wil! 
you waste yourself on such a partner, Alice? You 
know he has neither money nor position, nor ever 
will have.” 

Surprised and considerably disgusted by this undis- 
guised worldliness, addressed to such a child, Clive 
looked at Alice to see how she took it. Evidently it 
was nothing new to her, for, without a change of 
expression, she answered, carelessly : 

* But he is a very nice dancer, mamma.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” returned ‘* mamma,” 
somewhat dryly. ‘That is the only reason for his 
being invited in society at all, and you ought to know 
better, Alice, than to throw away your opportunities 
on a mere dancing man.” 

“Are you ‘out,’ then, already, Alice?” asked 
Clive. 

‘““No,” answered Alice, with a sigh over the evi- 
dent cruelty and injustice of keeping her “in;” but 
her mother took up the word. 

“Ono, I shall not bring her out until she is eigh- 
teen; but it is well for her to see a little of society, 
now and then, particularly as Mrs. Leeds, who is 
very fond of taking her, is a most desirable chaperone.” 

“ Don’t scruple to make use of me, whenever my 
escort is deemed desirable,” observed Clive, smiling; 
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the sayings and doings of the evening, with by no 
means unmingled satisfaction. The worldliness of 
his worthy relatives did not greatly astonish him, 
although time and absence had somewhat softened 
the colors in which remembrance painted their fail- 
ings; but this method of training their daughter toa 
like selfishness was unendurable. It was evident 
that they deliberately calculated upon her beauty to 
buy the wealth and social importance which they 
lacked; for the Vanes, although moving in the first 
circles, were neither rich nor influential. These 
plans would doubtless be successful, for the girl was 
wonderfully pretty; but Clive chafed at the thought 
of narrowing her mind to the petty plots and rival- 
ries of mercenary match-making. In the yet child- 
like face of Alice he fancied himself able to trace a 
fresh, innocent nature, with possibilities which would 
richly repay cultivation, but which assuredly would 
never blossom beneath her mother’s dwarfing hands. 
To do what he could in letting in the healthful air 
and sunshine upon this little hot-house plant was 
his final resolve, with which his speculations merged 
in the fantasies of dreamland. 

But his benevolent intentions were not forgotten 
on the morrow, like so many fine schemes which look 
brilliant enough in the evening glow, but fade dis- 
mally beneath the cold morning light. On the con- 
trary, they grew with the necessity, and he lost no 
opportunity of counteracting, quietly, and without 
apparent contradiction, the worldly, frivolous home 
influence. Under this tuition, Alice improved so 
visibly that her mentor began to believe his pupil all 
that could be wished, when one day Mentor received 
a sudden shock which considerably shook his faith. 

Briefly, the shock was this. Sauntering along 
Broadway, one afternoon, he beheld his innocent lit- 
tle charge, Miss Alice Vane, come out of arestaurant, 
hanging upon the arm of Ned Dashleigh, a young- 
man-about-town, whose character was somewhat of 
the gayest, and whose sportive habits—to use a mild 
term—caused him to be regarded with disfavor by 
sober papas and mammas generally. Up to this mo- 
ment, Clive had not suspected the existence of such 
an acquaintance, and he felt tolerably sure that the 
authorities at home were no wiser; for, to do Mrs. 
Vane justice, she would not suffer the young man’s 
wealth and position to outweigh the “ fast” reputa- 
tion which kept society in a chronic state of head- 
shaking. A strictness, however, quite confined to 
the question of friendship; had he appeared as a 
veritable suitor, the case would have been entirely 
altered. But Mr. Ned Dashleigh was well understood 
to be no marrying man. 

Dashleigh was as dark as Alice was fair, and the 
two really made an uncommonly handsome couple; 
nevertheless, Clive Arbuthnot’s brows showed a dis- 
position to meet in condemnation over the sight. In 
truth, he was exceedingly annoyed. Knowing the 
young man, and knowing no good of him, it was very 
hard to see his especial charge, his little pet lamb, 
wander away with the wolf as confidingly as if wolf 
and lamb nature had been the same from the begin- 
ning of the world. So, too blinded by prejudice to 
appreciate the artistic contrast of the pair, he followed 
at a respectful distance, just sufficient to keep them 
in sight, until they separated. Then he turned and 
retraced his step, resolving, at the earliest opportu- 
nity, to have an explanation with Miss Alice con- 
cerning her precious friend. 

Taking her out for a drive, he plunged abruptly 
into the subject. 

“‘ Alice,” he asked, turning his eyes upon her face, 
‘how long have you known Mr. Dashleigh?” 

Alice’s color was always very beautiful, certainly; 
but at this simple question, it surged up to a height 
positively painful. 

“Two or three weeks,” she answered, with the 
ready obedience of childhood still strong within her; 
then, humbly, ‘“‘ How did you know?” 

“I saw you together, yesterday. Now, Alice, I 
have no wish to force myself into any of your secrets; 
but I look upon you as a little sister, and I want to 
speak to you as I would to my own sister, if I had one. 
Will you hear me, and not be hurt or offended?” 

Alice, having learned to feel perfect confidence in 
him, assented without difficulty, and he continued: 

“Tell me, then, is your acquaintance with Mr. 
Dashleigh known at home?” 

This time Alice’s face grew white. 

*You’re not meaning to tell them, Clive? O please, 
Clive, there’s a darling! Promise not, or I’! throw 
myself out of the carriage.” 

“1 think nothing so desperate is needed,” replied 
Clive, with a quiet smile; then, after a moment’s 
consideration, “Yes, I believe I may venture to 
promise—on certain conditions, which I will tell you 
presently. Just now, I want to hear about this ac- 
quaintance, where and how it began.” 

“It began by his waving hs handkerchief to me, 
on my way to school,” said Alice, speaking at first in 
atone of extreme humility, which changed to exul- 
tation as her vanity recalled past triumphs. ‘The 
girls all wanted him, but I was the only one that 


likely to occur again, and come to the conditions, or 
rather condition, which is simply this; that you give 
up the intimacy entirely.” 

Alice pouted rather rebelliously, observing which, 

he said, quietly: 
“If you ever find me or my advice in the slightest 
degree intrusive, Alice, you have only to speak to 
silence me at once. Hear me out, please. I know 
Mr. Dashleigh, and know him to be a man whom I 
would not introduce to 4 sister of mine; and I believe 
there are few of his acquaintances who would not feel 
the same hesitation. You have no brother, Alice, to 
guide you in these matters; but as long as you per- 
mit me to supply the place of one, I must do so to the 
best of my judgment. But if you find my care bur- 
densome, as I said before, it shall be withdrawn at 
the first hint from you.’’ 

But Alice, who had become strongly attached to 
him, had already repented of her brief fit of willful- 
ness, and answered, readily enough: 

“O, I'll promise anything you like, Clive, for you 
are so good to me I should be lost without you. Shall 
I ‘cut’ him in the street?” 

“By no means; never make a scene when you can 
avoid it. Treat Mr. Dashleigh exactly as you woul 
any other distant acquaintance, but do not go one 
step further.” He hesitated a moment, then con- 
tinued, ‘One thing more t should like to ask you, 
but you need not answer unless you please. A few 
minutes since, you called me a darling. Now that is 
very proper and sweet from a little sister to 
brother, but were you in the habit of speaking 
Mr. Dashleigh?” as 

Alice’s face had crimsoned again, in a moment, as 
Clive knew, although he was too considerate to appear 
to look at her. She answered hastily, almost before 
he had done speaking: 

“Of course not. I did call him Ned, because he 
teased me to, but that was all, indeed, Clive.” 

“Thank you, Alice,” said Clive, quietly, and the 
subject was dropped. Only once again in the course 
of their drive was it alluded to, when the young man 
asked, abruptly: 

“ Alice, I have a curiosity to learn what special 
attraction Mr. Dashleigh possessed for you?” 

“Well,” said Alice, meditatively, ‘‘the girls all 
wanted him, that was one thing; then he was so 
lively, and I could have a good time with him with- 
out hearing about money and position, and all that 
‘society’ talk that I am so tired of!” 

“ Ah yes,” said Clive, looking in her flushed face, 
“ equal parts of fun and rivalry; I understand.” 

That last remark of the girl was the text from 
which Clive Arbuthnot preached a fine discourse to 
his own mental ears, after reaching the solitude of 
his rooms. It was easy to understand how a reaction 
from the hollow worldliness of which Alice spoke so 
wearily would drive her to an opposite extreme, 
which, however imprudent, indicated only a craving 
for the freedom and sincerity necessary to almost any 
nature not utterly case-hardened. Ned Dashleigh 
was bad enough, certainly, in many respects; but at 
least, there was a recklessness and unconstraint 
about him very beguiling to one braced up within 
strait-laced formalities, very much as the wildest 
heath would look inviting to eyes that had long gazed 
only on prison walls. How to gain for Alice this lib- 
erality and genuineness without the saciifice of other 
things not less important, was the problem which 
Clive endeavored, for some time, with but ill success, 
to solve. Could he himself always have been with 
her, he would have felt quite at ease; for, tractable 
almost to a fault, she he learned to lean upon bis 
judgment and accept his decision, with scarcely a 
doubt. But this state of affairs could not last long. 
His return to America had been due to a sudden de- 
sire, carried out on the spur of the moment, to revisit 
old friends and scenes; and whatever consideration 
might induce him for a while to defer his departure, 
he knew that sooner or later he would go back to 
France, the land where all his tastes and wishes cen- 
tred, and which, after fifteen years of kindly adoption, 
seemed to him more truly a home than his own 
mother-country. When he was gone, with what 
prop would Alice supply the support to which she 
had learned to cling? Very clearly he read her na- 
ture—its sweetness, weakness, trustfulness, and 
understood that it could never mould itself, but must 
be fashioned by the hands that held it into whatso- 
ever shape of good or evil it pleased a stronger will 
to give. And, musing thus, a happy thought flashed 
upon him. Alice must be provided with a husband. 
Of course shé was too young to be married for some 
time, yet; but she must be engaged to some good, 
honest, generous man—if wealthy, all the better, for 
Alice was hardly fitted to be poor—but, at all events, 
with astrong will, steady principles and a kind heart, 
who would love her well enough to make her happy, 
while guiding ber firmly in the right path. And 
Alice’s future must be decided before the expiration 
of the four months now remaining of his stay in 
America. That was final. 

This seemed, to our young gentleman, a bright 
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“‘ With all possible deference to the young ladies of | 
your school,” observed Clive, with an outward gravity 
concealing a good deal of inward amusement, “I 
cannot agree with their opinion as to the desirable- 
ness of Mr. Dashleigh’s acquaintance. But what do 
you mean by saying you were the only one who really 
knew him? Was he ever properly introduced to | 
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thought, indeed; and the plan being decided upon, 
there was left only its execution. So, in his wise, 
grandfatherly way, Clive Arbuthnot set about find- 
ing a husband for Alice Vane. Here fortune favored 
him. Scarcely was the search begun, when one of 
his friends came to him, petitioning for an introduc- 
tion to Miss Alice, whose fair beauty had evidently 
made wild work with his fancy. 

“ Perhaps it is not quite en regle,” he observed, 
confidentially, ‘“‘as the young lady is not yet out; 
but I knew you were a sort of cousin, and could make 
it all right if you would. Seriously, Arbuthnot, you 
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and if I can ever do as much for you, command my 
services to the utmost.” 

While Frederic Livermore was speaking, it sud- 
denly occurred to his listener that here was the very 
man he wanted. Good-natured, well-mannered and 
well principled, and wealthy, moreover, in no firmer 
or tenderer hands could he trust the fate of Alice. 
Knowing him thoroughly, he knew no harm of him 
beyond the imperfections incident to humanity, and 
it was with unfeigned pleasure that he promised to 
accede to his request. 

Alice seemed well enough pleased with her new 
acquaintance, though, for that matter, she would 
unhesitatingly have accepted the friendship of a 
Bushman, on Clive’s recommendation. This was not 
wanting on the present occasion. 

“ You will like him, I am sure, Alice,” he had said, 
in answer to a question of hers. ‘“ Indeed, I hardly 
see how you can help it. He is one of the best fellows 
I know, and a thorough gentleman. I should quite 
envy his wife, if I were a young lady.” 

He had a purpose in speaking thus, but unsuspect- 
ing Alice only laughed at the idea of such a trans- 
formation. 

“You wouldn’t make a nice girl at all, Clive,” she 
said, “for all you’re so handsome.” 

“Thank you for quizzing me, Alice,” said Clive, 
gravely; ‘but may I ask on what you found that 
cruel opinion? I am sure I have blue eyes and light 
hair, even as you have yourself. Perhaps if I were a 
young lady, I might look like you, andI can hardly 
imagine anything nicer than that.” 

“O, but you wouldn’t. Your hair and eyes are a 
very different color from mine, if they are light; and 
then, if you were a girl—why, don’t you see, your 
mouth and chin would be too firm and—and—unap- 
proachable. Nobody could get near you. And some- 
times your forehead will go so.” And the little fin- 
gers drew Clive’s eyebrows together, over a straight, 
deep cut, that betokened an inflexibility seemingly 
foreign to the face. 

“TI hardly imagined you were so critical a physiog- 
nomist, Alice,” said he. ‘‘ But I have never looked 
all those hard things at you, have 1?” 

* Not at me, exactly, but about me—once ina great 
while. But tell me, Clive, please, is Mr. Livermore 
as handsome as you are?” 

Singularly enough, for one moment the young 
man felt a thrill strangely like jealousy of the unof- 
fending individual whom he had himself selected for 
his protege’s husband; but it passed before it had 
become a conscious emotion. 

** As to that, Alice,” he answered, smiling, “I am 
hardly a fair judge; but I have no doubt you will 
soun come to prefer him to me, in every way. Young 
ladies always like him, I believe.” 

The acquaintance thus auspiciously begun pro- 
ceeded as satisfactorily as could have been desired, 
and there seemed a reasonable prospect that a certain 
plan would be accomplished within the stipulated 
time. Beyond the introduction of Mr. Livermore, 
Clive had never interfered, from first to last, with 
the progress of the affair; but Alice was so used to 
confiding in him, that she kept him nearly as familiar 
as herself with the young man’s sayings and doings. 

One afternoon, Clive went to the house, with the 
intention of consulting Mr. Vane on some personal 
matter. He found, however, no one but Alice, who 
was practising her music, but left it gladly for him. 

“‘T am so glad to see you! I was getting fairly to 
hate my music when you came.” 

“Don’t you hate everything you ought to like, 
Alice?” asked he, laughing at her earnestness, 

“No, indeed I don’t! I’m sureI don’t hate you, 
though you know I ought to like you.” 

“ Why ought you to like me, pray?” he demanded, 
fixing his eyes on her face. 

““Why? why, because you are so good to me, and— 
and I don’t know.” 

“T have not been particularly good to you, and 
your reason is just no reason at all. Tell me truly, 
Alice, why should you—why do you—like me?” 

“ Because—because—” said she, considering, “‘ why, 
because I can’t help it. Is that a better reason?” 

“The very best. I shall not quarrel with it, you 
may becertain. But, petite, where are pere and mere?” 

“They’ve gone away until to-morrow, and left me 
to keep the castle.” 

“Indeed? Thatis a dignity to which I should 
suppose you hardly equal.” 

‘*Mr. Livermore says I should make a charming 
little housekeeper,” said Alice, pouting at being, as 
she thought, undervalued. 

“A very judicious remark, considering that Mr. 
Livermore has had no opportunities whatever for 
forming an opinion upon the subject,” observed 
Clive, rather dryly. ‘Pray ia he one of those you 
ought to like and do not, or one you like because you 
can’t help it?” 

“No matter why Ido like him.” And Alice tossed 
her head coquettishly. ‘‘ What’s more, I think he 
likes me.” 

“That would be singular, indeed! What can lead 
you to entertain such a wild fancy? Perhaps you 
think him in love with you, even!” 

“Clive,” said Alice, aghast at the undisguised 
sarcasm of the tone, “ what is the matter with you, 
to-day?” 

“‘ Nothing whatever; why do you ask?” 

“Because you speak so, and your eyebrows are 
drawn down in that way. You’re not angry with 
me, are you?” 

** Assuredly not. You must Jay any faults of man- 
ner or appearance to the charge of this headache of 
mine,” responded Clive, quite forgetful of his late 
assertion that he was perfectly well. 





‘Poor Clive!” exclaimed pitiful Alice, “ can’t I do 
something for you? Wont you have some Cologne- 
water to bathe your head?” 

“Never mind the Cologne-water,” said Clive. “TI 
know a far better remedy, if you like to play the 
physician. Come here, and I’ll tell you. When I 
left America, fifteen years ago, I came here to say 
good-by, and you—you were a little two-year-old 
baby, then—held out your hands and cried to come 
to me. So I held you in my arms—why don’t you 
look at me, Alice?” 

“You said it wasn’t well-bred to stare,” hesitated 
Alice, struggling with a sudden timidity. 

**T don’t ask you to stare, I ask you to look at me. 
Well, as I was saying, I held you in my arms, and 
you laughed, and patted me, and pulled my hair 
most unmercifully. Now I have a fancy, Alice, that 
all I need to make me well is to have you sit on my 
knee and pull my hair just as you did then. O, very 
well, if you don’t care to cure me!” 

“*O yes, I’ll come, Clive, of course, only you—you 
are so odd to-day.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about my oddity; an in- 
valid must be allowed his whims. So little Miss 
Vanity fancies Mr. Livermore in love with her?” 
abruptly resuming the subject, after a pause. 

“I’m not vain, Clive,” said Alice, who repelled the 
accusation the more indignantly for its truth—there 
never was a vainer little puss— ‘If you could know 
the way he talks and looks, sometimes, you’d think— 
you’d think—” 

“That you were going to have an offer, I suppose 
all that hesitation means. But I hardly understand 
how a young lady not yet out can know the signs of 
an offer so well.” 

“ Indeed,” said Alice, piqued into communicative- 
ness, “I’ve had several offers. There was Jack 
Emory, and the boy on the farm where we boarded, 
last—” 

“Pardon the interruption, Alice,” interposed 
Clive, smiling, in spite of himself, ‘“‘ but I doubt if 
the young gentlemen would care to have me share 
the secret of their affections. You have said quite 
enough to establish your knowledge of such points. 
Have you made a confidant of Mr. Livermore, too?” 

“Tl tell you what I did tell him,” said Alice, mis- 
chievously. ‘‘ I repeated what you said about liking 
to be his wife, if you were a young lady.” 

“Indeed!” 

* Well, I don’t believe you would be his choice, for 
all he’s fond of light hair and blue eyes. But I’m 
not going to tell you any more.” 

“Thad no thought of asking,” said Clive, coldly. 
“T had no intention, either, of remaining more than 
five minutes when Icamein. It is to be hoped my 
long stay has not tired you too much to receive Mr. 
Livermore, this evening?” 

QO, I’m not the least tired, and he isn’t coming 
until to-morrow.” F 

“Indeed? Please ask your father to come around 
to my rooms whenever he is at leisure. I wish to 
see him as soon as possible.” 

“ Yes, ’ll remember. How is your headache?” 

“T had nearly forgotten it, thanks to you. Good- 
by.” 

*‘Good-by,” said Alice, with a half sigh, as she was 
left once more to lessons and loneliness. 

Clive Arbuthnot walked home, lighted a cigarette, 
and sat down to meditation. There was slight cause 
fur complaint of ill success in the plan which he had 
undertaken. Frederic Livermore’s intentions were 
tolerably evident; it seemed unlikely that Clive would 
be obliged to delay his departure on Alice’s account. 
It was every way probable that she would soon be 
safely engaged, and he could leave her, with the 
agreeable reflection that he had himself provided 
her with a husband. To accomplish a long-desired 
object is always pleasant, and Clive was pleased—of 
course he was pleased, he said to himself, almost 
savagely; why should he not be pleased? At which 
point he flung away the half-smoked cigarette, and 
leaned his head on his hands, in moody musing. 
Abandoning all attempt at concealment, for the first 
time he luoked tairly at his position, and realized his 
feelings. He saw, now, that he loved Alice, that he 
had unconsciously loved her from the first; and, 
putting aside the sophistries, with which, all along, 
he had been deluding himself, felt that this love was 
no cousinly or brotherly affection. A far different 
emotion it was which made him thrill, even now, 
with the touch of the little fingers in his hair, the 
fluttering breath from the soft lips so near his cheek. 
Well, he had himself to thank for it all. It was not 
his wont to concern himself with the affairs of others; 
why had he so officiously thought it necessary to go 
out of his way in this instance? Whose fault was it 
but his own, that he had awakened, too late, toa 
knowledge of his error? 

Yet, after all, was it too late? And his face grew 
unwontedly soft as he asked himself the question. 
What had been the meaning of Alice’s hesitation and 
blushes, the lovely timidity so foreign to her usual 
childish thoughtlessness? what but the first dawn of 
an emotion of which her own heart was as yet 
scarcely conscious? That she was attached to him 
with the warmth and tenderness of perfect trust, he 
well knew; was it so impossible that this affection, 
even like his own, had passed, unquestioned, into 
another feeling? ~ 

It is difficult for a man to argue his own cause 
without some very special pleading. We are apt to 
believe what we wish to believe, and it is but natural 
that Clive Arbuthnot’s partiality towards his own de- 
sires should influence his reasoning in some degree, 
sufficient, at least, to draw him again, on that eve- 
ning, to the place which held the beautiful riddle, the 





solution of which had now become the one longing 
of his life. 

Alice, however, not being behind the scene, was 
not a little surprised by this second appearance. 

“Why, Clive,” she exclaimed, “who would have 
thought of seeing you again so soon?” 

* Does that mean you are not glad toseeme? You 
are easily rid of me, if that is the case.” For Clive 
was in just the mood to be distrustful and jealous. 

“What an idea! I’m always glad tosee you. I 
only wish you would stay here all the time.” 

“Are you in earnest? Do you really like me 
enough for that?” 

* Of course; you wouldn’t doubt it if you were like 
yourself. How is your head, now?” 

“ Aching still. Will you come and cure it again?” 

Without a word by way of demur, Alice advanced 
to fulfil the request, but Clive checked her. 

“Sit down there, Alice,” he said, pointing to an 
ottoman at his feet. ‘I wish to talk with you.” 

Doing his bidding unquestioningly, Alice sat down 
on the ottoman, and leaning her arms on his knee, 
looked up in his face. 

“It’s not a scolding, 1 hope,” she said, laughing, 
“for it wouldn’t be tair when you have me so com- 
pletely at your mercy.” 

“T have no intention of scolding, but I have some- 
thing serious to say to you, and I want you to listen, 
and answer truthfully.” 

Alice’s great blue eyes opened wider still at this 
preface, and she waited in expectant silence. 

“ Alice,” said he, fixing his eyes on her face, “‘ you 
called me a darling, once—you remember—and only 
to-day you came and sat on my knee and pulled my 
hair, just as you did when you were a baby. Now 
you are not a baby any longer, Alice, you are a young 
lady. What is it that makes you lean on me and do 
my bidding without a doubt?” 

“Why,” faltered the poor child, considerably taken 
aback by the singularity of question and manner, 
* because—because—I am your little sister.” 

“You are not my sister, Alice; it is folly to talk in 
that way.” 

** But you said so—you said so yourself—and we are 
cousins, at any rate.” 

“A sort of cousinship that counts for nothing,” 
persisted Clive, and his tone sounded somewhat 
harsh. ‘ You deceive yourself, if you think I have a 
particle of cousinly love for you, Alice.” 

Alice drew herself away from him, and sat up 
unnaturally erect. 

“That’s as you like,” she said, quickly. “I’m 
sure I never asked anybody tu like me; but it’s not 
according to your own rules of good-breeding, Mr. 
Arbuthnot, to speak so unkindly. Nut that I care 
at all!” tossing her head in a way that plainly indi- 
cated that she did care very much indeed. 

Well, you can soon cease tv trouble yourself about 
me or my ill-breeding,” observed Clive, moodily. ‘1 
shall go back to Europe by the next steamer, I think.” 

“Go back to Europe—so soon?” said Alice, grow- 
ing visibly pale. ‘‘ But I thought you meant to stay 
longer.” 

“So I did; but I am too thoroughly tired of 
America not to welcome an opportunity of leaving 
it.” 

“ And—and—of leaving me,” sobbed Alice, fairly 
giving way, while the golden head went down, 
showering its flossy curls over Clive’s knee. 

* Alice,” said he, lifting their soft weight tenderly, 
and speaking in a tone over-tremulous fur our calm, 
indifferent Clive, ‘‘ Alice, I told you I did not love 
you as a cousin; may I tell you how I do love you, 
my darling, my little—wife? Wont you look at me, 
Alice?” 

Alice lifted her wet eyes and looked at him timidly, 
all tears and blushes, yet radiant with the dawn of a 
new-tuund happiness such as she had never known 
before. Clive drew her gently to his breast, where 
she leaned, scarcely conscious, as yet, of her changed 
destiny, but content to be with him, now and forever. 

And so Clive Arbuthnot’s scheme for finding Alice 
Vane a husband was plished in its own defeat. 








Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 


LECTURE No. VI. 


CAUDLE HAS LENT AN ACQUAINTANCE THE 
FAMILY UMBRELLA. 


“THat’s the third umbrella gone since Christmas. 
What were you to do? Why, let him go home in the 
rain, to be sure. I’m very certain there was nothing 
about him that could spoil. Take cold, indeed! He 
doesn’t look like one of the sort to take cold. Be- 
sides, he’d have better taken cold than take our only 
umbrella. Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, 
do you hear the rain? And as 1’m alive, if it isn’t 
St. Swithin’s Day! Do you hear it against the win- 
dows? Nonsense; you don’t impose upon me. You 
can’t be asleep with such a shower as that! Do you 
hear it, I say? O, you do hear it! Well, that’s a 
pretty flood, I think, to last for six weeks; and no 
stirring all the time out of the house. Pooh! don’t 
think me a fool, Mr. Caudle. Dvua’t insuit me. He 
return the umbrella. Anybody would think you 
were born yesterday. As if anybody ever did return 
an umbrella! There—do you hear it? Worse and 
worse! Cats and dogs, and for six weeks—alwa)s 
six weeks. And no umbrella! 

“I should like to know how the children are to go 
to school to-morrow? They shan’t go through such 
weather, I’m determined. No; they shall stop at 


tures!—sooner than go and get wet. _ And when they 
grow up, I wonder who they'll have to thank for 
knowing nothing—who, indeed, but their father? 
People who can’t feel for their own children ought 
never to be fathers. 

“But I know why you lent the umbrella. O yes; 
I know very well. I was going out to tea at dear 
mother’s to-morrow—you knew that; and you did it 
on purpose. Don’t tell me; you hate me to go there, 
and take every mean advantage to hinder me. But 
don’t you think it, Mr. Caudle. No, sir; if it comes 
down in buckets-full, I’ll go allthe more. No: and I 
wont have acab. Where do you think the money’s 
to come from? You've got nice high notions at that 
club of yours. A cab, indeed! Cost me sixteen- 
pence at least—sixteen-pence! two-and-eightpence, 
for there’s back again. Cabs, indeed! I should like 
to know who’s to pay for ’em; J can’t pay for’em, 
and I’m sure you can't, if you go on as you do; throw- 
ing away your property, and beggaring yourchildren 
—buying umbrellas! 

“Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, do 
you hear it? But I don’t care—I’ll go to mother’s 
to-morrow; I will; and what’s more, I’ll walk every 
step of the way,—and you know that will give me my 
death. Don’t call me a foolish woman; it’s you 
that’s the foolish man. You know I can’t wear 
clogs; and with no umbrella, the wet’s sure to give 
me a cold—it always does. But what do you care for 
that? Nothing at all. I may be laid up for what 
you care, as I dare say I shall—and a pretty doctor’s 
bill there’ll be. I hope there will! It will teach you 
to lend your umbrellas again. I shouldn’t wonder if 
I caught my death; yes; and that’s what you lent 
the umbrella for. Of course! 

“Nice clothes I shall get too, trapesing through 
weather like this. My gown and bonnet will be 
spoilt quite. Needn’t I wear ’em then? Indeed, Mr. 
Caudle, I shall wear ’em. No sir, I’m not going out 
adowdy to please you or anybody else. Gracious 
knows! it isn’t often that I step over the threshold; 
indeed, I might as well be a slave at once,—better, I 
should say. But when Ido go out, Mr. Caudle, I 
choose to go like a lady. O that rain!—if it isn’t 
enough to break in the windows. 

“Ugh! Ido look forward with dread for to-mor- 
row! How Iam to go to mother’s I’m sure I can’t 
tell. But if I die, I'll do it. No sir; I wont borrow 
an umbrella. No; and you sban’t buy one. Now, 
Mr. Caudle, only listen to this; if you bring home 
another umbrella, 1’ll throw it in the street. I'll 
lave my own umbrella, or none at all. 

“ Ha! and it was only last week I had a new noz- 
zie put to that umbrella. I’m sure, if I’d have 
known as much as I do now, it might have gone 
without one for me. Paying for new nozzles, for 
other people to laugh at you. O, it’s all very well 
for you—you can go to sleep. You’ve no thought of 
your poor patient wife, and your own dear children. 
You think of nothing but lending umbrellas! 

“ Men, indeed !—call themselves lords of the crea- 
tion!—pretty lords, when they can’t even take care 
of an umbrella! 

“I know that walk to-morrow will be the death of 
me. But that’s what you want—then you may go to 
your club, and do as you like—and then, nicely my 
poor dear children will be used—but then, sir, then 
you’ll be happy. O, don’t tellme! I know you will. 
Else you’d never have lent the umbrella! 

“You have to go on Thursday about that sum- 
mons; and, of course, you can’t go. No, indeed, you 
don’t go without the umbrella. You may lose the 
debt for what I care—it wont be so much as spoiling 
your clothes—better lose it; people deserve to lose 
debts who lend umbrellas! 

“ And I should like to know how I’m to go to mo- 
ther’s without the umbrella? O, don’t tell me that 
I said I would go—that’s nothing to do with it; noth- 
ing atall. She’ll think I’m neglecting her, and the 
little money we were to have, we shan’t have at all— 
because we’ve no umbrella. 

“The children, too! Dear things! They'll be 
sopping wet; for they shan’t stop at home—they 
shan’t lose their learning; it’s all their father will 
leave ’em, I’m sure. But they shall go to school. 
Don’t tell me I said they shouldn’t; you are so ag- 
gravating, Caudle; you’d spoil the temper of an an- 
gel. They shall go to school; mark that. And if 
they get their deaths of cold, it’s not my fault—L 
didn’t lend the umbrella.” 

“At length,” writes Caudle, “I fell asleep; and 
dreamt that the sky was turned into green calico, 
with whalebone ribs; that, in fact, the whole world 
turned round under a tr d brella!” 








ONE’S MOTHER. 

Around the idea of one’s mother the mind clings 
with fond affection. It is the first thought stamped 
on our infant hearts, when yet soft and capable of re- 
ceiving the most profound impressions, and all after 
feelings are more or less light in comparison. Our 
passions and our willfulness may lead us far from the 
object of tilial love; we may become wild, headstrong, 
and angry at her counsels or opposition; but when 
death has stilled her voice, and calm memory re- 
capitulates her virtues and good deeds, affection, like 
a flower beaten to the ground by a rude storm, raises 
up her head and smiles amidst our tears. Round 
that idea, the mind clings with fund affection; aud 
even when the earlier period of our loss forces memo- 
ry to be silent, fancy takes the place of remembrance, 
and twines the image of our departed parent with a 
garland of graces and beauties and virtues, which we 





home and never learn anything—the blessed crea- 


doubt not that she possessed. 
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A USEFUL SUGGESTION. 
Catlin, the Indian historian. published a book a few 


nothing like going to the very fountain-head of a! 


matter, more especially of a disesse—and if diseases 


f the lungs may be prevented by a timely attention | 
to causes, it will be of inestimable advantage to the 


aorkt. 
We dare say the learned will laugh at Mr. Catlin’s 


| craze, or bave done laughing at it; buta leagh never 
| affects a truth, and if his theory be a trath, all the 
laughirg cannot disturd it. 


His book closes with the 
remark that, if. dying, he would wish to leave a sen- 
tence that shouki do the workl the mest good, he 
would sum it up in three words, SHUT YOUR MOUTH. 





APPRECIATIVE MOTHERHOOD. 

How many mothers there are who do not appreci- | 
ate the honor to which they have arrived in having 
chifren. To dull and unintelkectcal women, the 
feeling for their offspring is but a sensual and nat- 
ural drawing. that in an intellectual person has a 
sentiment superadced which heightens the enjoy- 
ment, and gives a loft 
exalted sense of responsibility, and a tenderer and 
more sympathetic unity betwixt the mother and ber 
child. The coarser natures, whese care for their 
young is mixed with the cares of life, have little time 
for the zsthetical in baby-craft, and their little ones 


come up more than are trained up, the Providence | 


that guards the lioness and her whelpe guiding them 
to a useful manhood and womanhood. There is no 
lack of love, however, even though it is stormy and 
resorts to blows, in securing discipline; but refining 
influences come with the school and with association, 
which meet and remedy the Leck of refinement at 
home. In the gentleness and beauty of cultivated 
womanhood is the motherly quality most excellent— 


developed with the intellect, and giving judgment in | 


| aid of natural affection, in bringing up the chiki. 


Years since, bearing the stranze title, “SHUT YOUR | 
MoctTH.” The abrupt and seemingly impudent di- | 
rection had the effect of awakening attention, and | 
the work was found to be a sanatory direction regard- | 
ing the practice of breathing through the mouth. He | 


set the whole of his powers of argument against this 
practice, based upon his observation of people the 


nearest to nature, whose lessons of life, derived from 


the great mother, be takes to be imfallile, and shows 


that the mass of bronchial difSculties proceed from _ 


inbalations through the mouth, that, coming directly 
upon the lungs thereby, chill the sensitive organs, 
and induce d 2 The opposite of this, and 
the rightfal way of breathing, was, he ied 





Where wealth admits, also, the comstitution. appe- 
tites and temper of a child may antedate birth, if 
physielogical and peychological laws are understand, 
which, unfortunately, they are not, very generally. 
This shouhi be the lesson of mothers to their dangh- 
ters, and books shoukd be given them that treat upon 
these matters of such vital importance to the workd. 
It is the fauk of mothers that they do not instruct 
their chikiren im things ther ought, to the extent 
they ought; and theee whe do appreciate their office 
of parent and instructor. peed not be reminded of 
this their duty. One of the worst evils that curses 
eur country, to-day, in view of which men and 
women should shudder, binges upon this ignorance 
of physiological law, which threatens to depopulate 
our nation, and give it into the bands of strangers. 
Ik is to intelligent motherhood that the province te- 
longs of correcting the evils that cluster round the 
domestic relation, and schowls ard tectures shoukl 





through the nostrils, that were provided with appa- 
ratus for rarefyinmg the air before it coukd reach the 


lungs, and served to check impurities that might | 


eXist im the atmosphere breaibed. 


The aivice, if it be sound—and we think it s—is 


timely now, when the earth is sending up its figs 


ami vapers, and people are breathing all sorts of 


mailarious poisons. And it is a matter of curksity 
that so many breathe through the mouth. Pas 
through the streets, and almost every other person 
we meet has his or her mouth open. inhaling the 
dampe apd impurities that fill the air around them. 


It Goes not, by any means, acd to the beanty of one's 
. moreorer, and this, as well as 
its healthfal ‘hint, should imduce the closing of the 





mouth. Some, of course, of tougher moukl than 


others, can go open-moutbed with impunity; bot the 
more sensitive cannot. as we see by the frequent use 
of respirators, or bandages over the mouth. We may 


avoid infections and epéiemics by sealing the lipe; 


and this, perbaje, acowunts for the difference in lia- 
bility to take diseases of the epidemic or malaricus 
character among individuals equally exposed to the 
danger. Mr. Catlin cites instances where the atmoe- 
pheric motes of an inficted district have been sab 
jected to the mictcecop<, revealing minute pustales 
apd 
be dues not doubt disease is comveyed im this manner 
to the vital part of the system. through the mouth, 


Similar in character to these of the small pox; 


where it takes the fem that @ often proves fatal. 


Mr. Catlin draws aj apimal nature in proof of 
Every auimal, except the dog. breathes 
~g. from excess of beat, being 
compelled to breathe by the mouth. Horses, sheep, 
through 
People who breathe thus naturally inflate 
their emtire lumgs, as mature intemied, while thae 
who do the cpgesite simply employ the top portion, 
There are more diseases 
that come to the langs from imaction than overuse. 
Proféessional singers rarely die of omsamption. Ther 
put their lengs to good use, needing them all for the 
purpeees of their profession. It is the weak and in- 
active, whose unexpanded chests at omce attract oar 
attention—who speak and breathe as if it were an 
e@ort—who suffer from pelmonic diseases. And bere 
Mr. Catlin applies bis lessom, and lays the Name spon 
mothers, for mot elecating their chikiren im this 
Ther watch 
and when their paprowses are dis- 
posed to sleep with their mouths open. they clase 
them, even with a compress, until they overcome the 


his theury. 
throwgh the nae; the d 


catile, fellow the universal Law, and breaihe 


the mute. 


leaving the rest to disuse. 


regard. The Indian mothers do it. 
them im infancy. 


habit, amd mature re-asserts itself. 


Ome feels better who fills his lungs by the process 
indicated than be whe opens bis mouth against the 
wind lke a windsail, as we bave seem people do. and 
thes draw the barsh air in spon their lungs. It is 
manenel, and Ceseiien sight, ond Mr. Calis Reo dues 
@ good thing im promalgating his fheory. Theres 


be directed to awakening such to a sense of this 
daty. 





CHINA TOWN. 

This keality, properly considered, is situate] im the 
very beart of San Franciseo, and though not more 
than four blocks in compass, is filled with a popala- 
tiom of great demsity ami many pecoliaritice. The 
“town” is crased by a number of alleys, through 
which troope of ill- visezed men and boysstroll during 
<li bours of the night. On each side are smal: houses, 
like a ship's caboose, with a scuttle facing the street, 
through which a dozen Chimese heumis are sometimes 
thrust, while their owners. in a borrik] jargem of tad 
Chimese and worse English, bail some drunken sailor 
fiush with the earnings of a three years’ crcike. The 
female is far im excess of the male population, which 
im part accounts for the vast number of men who 
from time to time visit these Latitades. The women 
keep up a perpetual jargon, amd with the burning of 
sandal-woud tapers, which is a part of their religion, 
the town not upfriquentis presents a lively picture 
of some of the scenes of Dante's “ Inferna™ The 
young women have a Lancy Sor our style of dress, and 
when arrayed im hoops, silks amd pettiousts, and their 
faces well painted, they might pass for secomi-hand 
white women—im a bad light. Their voices are 
exectable, and they useally address strangers by 
shouting, “* Hello, Jokn, you smiwe me?” If the 
saluted pass on, they fre up and exclaim. “ You 
tam fel white man—chung-lia-wha!” Each house 
is about the size of a large dry-gouls box. and may 
be divided into a dozen different apartments. It has 
never been definitely ascertainei how many Chinese 
women can live im a out square: bat the number is 
supposed to be infinite. Some of the ~ boxes” in 
Chima Town coptain at least fifty occupants. There 
are mo gas lights, whiskey mill, or polkemen in 
Cama Town, which last two facts prove that all evils 
have their good qualities. 
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FooLHARDY.—A citreus rider, a few evenings ag>, 
ou a wager, rude ome of the circus horses from the 
bottom: to the top of the circular stairs lealing te the 
dome om the Court House, a: Chicago. The dome 
ome hundred feet from the landing. The stairs are 
mot more than four ixt wile. and the telasers D+ 
voore than three fect high. The daring performance 
attracted a large crowd. 


tier direction in training. a more | 


Fashion and Gossip. 





New York Street Costrmes.—In New York 
street costumes, are very attractive this sp-ing, and 
from the Home Journal we copy a few of the mest 
select :—The lovelr bride. Mrs. O-——. wears a 
suit of rich black conied silk, trimmed with black 
satin fok’s, stadded through the centre with small jet 
beads. The sacqve is cut in points and trimfned in 
the same way as the skirt. and is made with the new 
fashioned flowing or angel sleeves. Miss S—— wears 
| a short dress of gray poplin, striped with brown, with 

| a tight- fitting basque of the same, sleeves of plain | 


— 
peer 


| brown poplin, to match the underskirt, and bonnet | 
of brown velvet. A very «id, yet pretty suit. Miss 
H—, said to be the wealthiest young lady in New 
| York, wears a gray Irish poplin suit, trimmed with 
bias folds of brown satin, put round the skirt in scal- 
lope, short sacque, trimmed like the skirt, and bon- 
; net of brown velvet, trimmed with brown satin rib- | 
bon. A very beautifal carriage dress is worn by Mrs. | 
Cc. V—t, Jr. The dress is of violet-colorel gros | 
grain silk, trimmei with wide folds of heavy white | 
| satin, finished or each side by a narrow row of black | 


guipure edging. This trimming goes round the skirt, | 


and comes up in front to the waist, and forms a point | 
on each side. The sacque is trimmed in the same | 


| mapner as the skirt, and the sides are left open, | 
| showing the waist of the dress underneath, which is | 
slashed acrees with bands of white satin. The | 


sleeves are flowing and cut rather short, are open to | 
the shoukler, and fastened there with a large white | 
satin rosffe: bonnet of white tulle, trimmed with | 
| orange flowers, falling over the front, and forming a | 
very becoming wreath for the inside. The dress was | 


made in Paris, and the lady certainly displayed ex- 
quisite taste; it is the most beautiful one we bave 
seen this spring. Miss L. T—— wears a short skirt 
of gray poplin, trimmed with rich blue velvet. A very 
stylish paletot, of the same material, is worn, cut 


with long peplam points, back and front, each point | 


being terminated by a bine tassel. The sleeves are 
made a la Juire, ani descend below the bottom of 


the palefof, worn with a tight sleeve underneath, | 


bonnet of dark blue velvet. trimmed with white lace, 
and ornamented on one skie with a small white 
aigrette. The beaatifal Mrs. Eiward S—— wears a 


beavy biack corded silk dress, looped up over a/ 
petticoat of lilac silk, trimmed with four rows of | 
bias satin, a shade darker than the petticoat. The, 


paletot is of heavy black silk, cut with peplum points, | 


back and front, and trimmed with guipure lace and 
jet ornaments; bonnet of lilac velvet. Velveteen 
suits are very much worn. We have seen them of 
all colors, Mae, gray ami purple; but those of brown 
are decéledly the handsomest. This material, when 
made up, can hanrily be distinguished from real silk 
velvet. Short veils, cut in points, with a gilt bead or 
tasselon the ends. are very much worn. They are 
becoming, ami much prettier than the long ones 
worn last winter. 

THE FPeexce Exrress aT 4 Batt—An Amer- 
ican, who recently saw the Empress Eugenie at a state 
ball, writes bome that she wore a rote of rich white 
satin, embroidered in white silk. and confined at the 
waist by a wide sash of riduon, termimating in a 
large bow. The benier of the skirt was of two box 
plaited rufiies. with a wreath of tea-roses, sparse in 
leaves, bat studdei with brilliants. The ceintare 
was covered with three strands of diamemis, in de- 
tached rows, but connected in the centre with a 
white rose. A fourth string of diamonds was worn 
asan ordinary watch chain. The rote of talle and 
satin was lavishiy decorated with diamom] pendants, 
and a luxuriant string of pearls hang from ber neck. 
Her bair was dresse] with puff: ami smal! caris 
bigh om the head. A few white roses like those on 
the rote, were laid carelessly among the bair. En- 
circling the forebead there was a massive oromet in 
diamonds, with a central robe brilliant with these 
imperial gems. 

Fashioxs 18 Harr.—The hair is not worn as high 
as it Was a few weeks ago. and is s mewhat relietvel 
by curl of brabis being worn umlerneach the cli 
Some ladies are wearing very bong dbrails dump 
back, ted with ribbon, to match the kmnet. This 
is odd, yet pretty, althoazh it is a fashion not suited 
toeveryiady. Ladies should have more regard 
what is becoming, rather than for what is the fash- 
im. The prevailing fashion of wearing the hair 
eauried or tinted over the forebeai so as to hide the 
parting. is very becoming toa face. but toa deli- 
cate, thin face it gives a lomz, lank expremicn. In 
Paris a new style of eoifure has appeared. The bead 
seems covered entirely with losely pack - 
ei together, and raised tewanrl the top of the beal, 
with ome of two long curls fowing om either séle. 
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SN0W-FLAKED CaEDe onl Lendon paper cazti 
the public agsinst the use of “snow-faked ” car 
It says that the pearly eppearamce is communicate! 
the paper br 


w 





the use of sugar of kal; and. on 
analysis, it has baen fyand that a card meastring five 
ami-a-balf by three imches, contains mo less than 
seven grains of that poisomous sabetance. Bat, if 


even the mother o’ peari-y ok that the cards bare, 

wimitted to be pretty (which it is mot), the peculiar 
beilliamey om the su 2 is but very temporary. for 
the lustre almost entirely disappears if the cari be 
carried i tew days, and is subject to 






im the pocket are 


the least friction. More than this, the canis s> pre- 
pare] carry with them avery dinagreeable olor. so 
their unpleasantness to the olfactory 


that, with 














rrery fashy appearance, they are 
certainly not in gowl taste: and. now that they are 
known to be poisomons, they will assaredly not be- 
come popular. 
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Home axp Forricy Gosstp.—The wife ofa Wall 
street broker, residing im a fashionable boarding 
bouse on the Heights, ran away with an adventurer, 
becanse her husband took the ridiculous part of Cock 
Robin in the charade “ Babes in the Wowts.” and 


hopped about the stage with two feather brashes | 
under his coat tails——The Methotist newspayer | 


pronounces “waterfalls” godless.——The engage- 


| ment of the younger son of Victor Emanuel, the 
| Prince Amedeo, to the Princess Cisterna, of Pied- 
| mont, not of royal blood, is pat down among estab- 
| lished facts ——Ome of the most beaatifal heiresses of 
| France has run off with ber father’s footman ——Miss 
| Parker. of Boston, wore a dress at one of the balls in 
| Paris, trimmed with lac valued at over ten thoa- 
| sand dollars. 





ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
WILLIAM SMYTH. 
Here lies interred, beneath this stone, 
A sinner saved by grace alone. 
. St. Pauls. 
Mourn not, though nature will be nature still, 
To view the last remains of Henry Hill; 
Who, when alive, was brave, and just, and true, 
Find out a fault, and it may fix on you. 
Lambeth. 


WILLIAM SALTER. 
Here lies Will Salter, honest man! 
Deny it, Envy, if you can; 
True to his business and his trast, 
Alwars punctual, always jast; 
His horses, could they speak, would tell 
They loved their good old master weil! 
His up-bill work is chiefly done, 
His stage is ended, his race is run; 
One journey is remaining still, 
Tw climb up Sion’s holy hill. 
And now his faalts are all f-rgiven, 
Elijah like, drives up to heaven, 
Takes the reward for all his pains, 
And leaves to other hands the reins. 

Haddise me. 





A WELCOME PRESCRIPTION. 
A Highlander who had all bis life drank of the 





pure unexcised “ mountain™ as freely as though it | 
bad been the water of Loch Oich, was lately, in an { 
evil hour of imebriety, induced to take the tetota! 


Pleige. Next day, the first effort of bis voice was an 


minded of meecngernt tee b which, om the protes- | 





tation of a cloud of wi sled im believ- 
ing. “ Well, weil,” said hin with a deject d, 
beart-broken countenance. “if she tid ta abominabie 


sing, hersel’ will keep her wort, and she'll na be preak | 
it, though her tongue pe ont at ber sheek for adram.” — 


Donald did keep his word like a trae Highlander. | 


At last, bis cheek grew pale, his nose. instead of the 


Sery red. asamed a morbid biee, his appetite failect, 
be beczme seriva:ly ill, and a doctor, being called, 
prescribe! an ounce of whiskey per day. The patient 
bad ali his life drank whirkey withoat meascre, bat 
be bad no notion of what his share would be when it 
came to be weighel. so be asked his son, a boy at 
school, how mach of it went to an ounce. The young 
referec, taking down an old swoty Grey's Arithmetic, 
turned up the table and read, 16 drams one ounce. 
“ Hurrah!” shouted Domakd. m ecstacy, “ go for lan 


Moy, Shon Roy and Tugal Grant, and hersel’ vill — 


have a night before she’ll tie.” 





A HOPELESs CLain—A New York mercantile 

bouse held an unsettle] claim of long standing 
agaimst < lage duck “cut west,” amd hearing be 
was becoming “ weil-t><o,” sent their claim on toa 
western lawyer te ovllect. 
a reply which effectually extinguished any hope 
they might have emtertained of receiving their 
money. It ran im this wite: 
” Gests:—You will never get any spondalies from 
Bill Jobmeom. The undersigned calle] upon him 
yesterday. and found him with nary a tile, his feet 
apm the naked earth, and not clothes enough upon 
him te wad a gua’ 





Oce Portroiio.—Onar self-bimiling Portfolio, which 
will bobl nicely a year’s namters of the Fiac, will 
be foumd a great comvenience by any one who makes 
tse of it. By simply cutting the leaves after cach 
paper is put in, one has a handy wk, which be can 
opem at amy desired page. We furnish them at this 
ofSce for $15, or send them by mail, post-pail, for 
$1. 
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CRYING THE Hore.—In Beaton. in 1755. wateb- 
men were required in a mevierate tome to cry the 
time of night, amd give account of the weather. as 
hey walk their rounds. after twelvec’chwk. The 
practice was continued a»-ut ome bundioil years. 








Ecssias Seers.—The emancipation of the Ras- 
sian serfs is still far from being completed. Accord- 
ing to am official return jast pablisbed. there were at 
the begimming of the presemt year mo fewer than 
418 peasants still umiler obligation, while the 
nomber of those who bed been freed from their obii- 
gatious up to that date is 5 +19 
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BY WILLIAM B. BU SENET 
May by the window smiling!y star 
Twirting her hair with its gold 
ri Maud by another musingty bends 
With courts that are blacker ¢'er 
One looks towards the town that } 
“] And one towards a churchyard far 


May, with ber eyes of the deep sea 
Would laugh at the thought of « 

} Mand, with her orte like anthracit: 

Ever is looking abroad through t+ 

| And one is like smile of the morni: 

| And one is like shadows when day 

| 


May, with ber cheeks that are sof 
Cheeks bright as the beart of tb 

And Mand with those that are dea 

i As the wave-Kissed bods of the 
| And one for a lower impatiently st 
| The other waits one in the shadow 


May, with lips that are rippling o'. 
With song as sweet as the robin 
Mand, with a requiem soft and low 
The wail of a breaking beart out) 
And one for the foture is dreamin, 
On the past the other like mourn! 


May, with ber rosy finger, taps lig 
Chiding ber lover for long delay 
Mand shuddering turns as she hea 
Like the earth on the coffin far » 
And from one all sorrow bas stinx! 
The other has learned the leseon b 


May on ber beaving bosom keeps 

The image of one that wili com 
Maad bugs to ber breast a tomtst: 
. With a name that is carved on |; 
And one has a hope of the brighte 
And one has a memory ever green 


i May ts a bouquet sweet and fresh -. 
; Roses and viclets tended well: 
Macd ts the willows drooping bra 
The cypress spray and the imme 
And one for the bridal lighted roor 
And one for the scarcely covered t 


May has the sunshine now of ear: 
The soft sweet light of a new-t- 
Maad through the shadows trust. 
To the happy emile of ome gone 
And one worships an earthiy ima, 
The other an angel crowned with 


And se by the window cach one & 
Beautiful both im the rowy light. 
May as the morn with ber goiden 
Maod, with ber ehom beir. lke + 
As sunshine the one In ber joy ap 
With ber sorrow the other is Nike 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUNSHINE AND TEARS. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSBNELL. 
May by the window smilingly stands, 
Twirling her hair with its golden light; 
Maud by another musingly bends, 
With curls that are blacker e’en than night. 
One looks towards the town that in sunshine lay, 
And one towards a churchyard far away. 


May, with her eyes of the deep sea sheen, 
Would laugh at the thought of coming fears; 
Maud, with her orbs like anthracite, 
Ever is looking abroad through tears. 
And one is like smile of the morning sun, 
And one is like shadows when day is done. 


May, with her cheeks that are soft and warm,— 
Cheeks bright as the heart of the rose's glow; 
And Maud with those that are deadly white 
As the wave-kissed buds of the lilies’ blow. 
And one for a lover impatiently stands— 
The other waits one in the shadowy lands. 


May, with lips that are rippling o’er 

With song as sweet as the robin sings; 
Maud, with a requiem soft and low, 

The wail of a breaking heart outrings. 
And one for the future is dreaming love, 
On the past the other like mourning dove. 


May, with her rosy finger, taps light, 
Chiding her lover for long delay ; 

Maud shuddering turns as she hears the sound, 
Like the earth on the coffin far away. 

And from one all sorrow has stood apart— 

The other has learned the lesson by heart. 


May on her heaving bosom keeps 
The image of one that will come to-day; 
Maud hugs to her breast a tombstone cold, 
With a name that is carved on it for aye. 
And one has a hope of the brightest sheen, 
And one has a memory ever green. 


May is a bouquet sweet and fresh— 
Roses and violets tended well; 

Maud is the willow’s drooping branch— 
The cypress spray and the immortelle. 

And one for the bridal lighted room, 

And one for the scarcely covered tomb. 


May has the sunshine now of earth— 
The soft sweet light of a new-born love; 
Maud through the shadows trustingly looks 
To the happy smile of one gone above. 
And one worships an earthly image bright, 
The other an angel crowned with light. 


And so by the window each one stands— 
Beautiful both in the rosy light; 

May as the morn with her golden hair, 
Maud, with her ebon hair, like the night. 

As sunshine the one in her joy appears, 
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dtliss Anderson's Right Hand. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SILENT PARTNER: OR, THE PRIDE OF 
THE FAMILY," ETC., ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER I. 


URDER! murder! Help! 
O help!” . 

Such the cry breaking 
shirply upon a scene of 
pr found peace, and rest, 
ani security. 

The great, round moon 
role full and high in the 
cl-ar blue of the sky, flood- 
ins the entranced earth 
with the wondrous light. 
L «e a silver mirror, lay 
t 1e lakelet, scarce a ripple 
a tir. Dark sweep of wood 
ail broad stretch of pas- 
tire land, each mapped 

6 out in its own distinctness, 
were silent and peaceful, save now and then the 
hoarse trill of the frog, or the mournful cry of the 
whippoorwill. Across the lake rose the dark heights 
of hill, which were almost mountains, girding the 
horizon, and in the opening before them shone a 
golden speck of triple lights from the windows of 
Lakeville, as it was known in the neighborhood, a 
fine country-seat belonging to the great lady of the 
town, Miss Serena Anderson. The trees behind the 
house hid all signs of the town which nestled below 
the rise of ground on which the mansion stood in a 
sunny, green valley. Only this feeble shimmer from 
the aristocratic windows gave sign of human vicinity 
to the lake, for though on the bank opposite them stood 
a small rough building, a compound of cabin and hut, 
no light or sound betrayed hint of its occupation. 

The katydids, startled from a long pause, took up 
again their shrill, eerie chattering, and then droned 
oft into silence. Through the sounds of insect life, 
and murmuring frog notes, came steadily a faint, 
mufiied noise, as of even blows. Two woodmen, ina 
cart-track down amongst the woods, were taking ad- 














vantage of the moonlight, and loading up their teams 
for an early startin themorning. Two honest, hard- 
working, simple-minded men, who found it perplex- 
ing enough to make both ends meet at the close of 
the year, and keep wife and children in decent com- 
fort, without troubling their brains with any deeper 
problem. 

They worked silently, not by any means because 
thrilled by the subtle, solemn spell of that glorious 
moonlight, but because they were tired with their 
long day’s fatigue, and had long ago worked off the 
effervescence of their morning spirits. 

Neatly and deftly then, they transferred the clean 
white pine sticks trom the great pile to their carts, 
and only paused, now and then, to wipe off the drops 
of perspiration, nor disturbed the tender hush of na- 
ture by their discordant speech. 

But that hush was broken more sharply than by 
ery of bird or insect. Wild, hoarse, in the shrieking 
voice of deadly extremity, suddenly rang out that 
ery: 

“© Murder! murder! Help, help!” 

Nat Wilson dropped the stick he held, and faced 
about. : 

“My God, John! did you hear that?” 

John Briggs had heard. His teeth were chattering, 
as with the ague. 

** What shall we do? O Lord, what shall we do?” 

Nat Wilson stood with his head bent aside, listen- 
ing with all his faculties. Nothing more; not an- 
other sound until the whippoorwill, star tled, perhaps 
by the same sharp cry, trilled out sleepily his mo- 

notonous call again. No sound of crackling bush or 
dry limb, no rush of basty steps. 

* Let’s go home, Nat,” said his companion, feebly. 

“Ym going to find out where that noise comes 
from,” retorts Nat, sturdily, and hunts up the stout- 
est club from his wood pile. ‘* Hark!’’ 

What was it? a falling stone in the distance, or the 
muffled report of fire-arms? Neither could be sure, 
and in a moment more the faint echo died out. 

‘It’s in the old hermit’s cabin, John. I reckon 
there’s trouble of some sort there. Come along, if 
you’re a man, and see what fellow-creetur needs our 
help.”’ 

In no wise willing, but desperately afraid to be left 
alone, Briggs, who was an arrant coward, seized a 
stick in his turn, and crept along behind his com- 
panion. 

Nat Wilson dashed ahead, with great, powerful 
strides, but kept to the open spaces, and did not take 
the shorter path which led through the high bushes 
and undergrowth. He gained the door of the build- 
ing. half-cabin, half-hovel, which stood on the bank 
of the lakelet opposite the lights twinkling across the 
water from Miss Anderson’s stately mansion. It was 
open, ani a broad rift of moonlight made a silver 
track across the roughly boarded floor. Over that 
glistening path what had come hither, and whither 
had it passed away? 

Even fearless Wilson hesitated on that threshold. 
The moonlight crossed the floor, and stopped at the 
foot of a narrow bench, rather than bed; but there 
was a@ fall of drapery over it, and a dark, stirless 
length stretched upon it. The light through the 
open door, and two little squares of window-glass, 
showed the rest of the room with its two roughly- 
fashioned chairs, its narrow table and tiny fire-place, 
in which one or two red coals still blinked through 
the gray ashes. The quiet and silence somehow re- 
assured the explorers. 

‘* Halloo, friend, did you call for help just now?” 
demanded Nat Wilson. 

No answer, but the same utter stillness, and ap- 
parent peaceful quiet. 

Wilson strode forward, and laid his hand rather 
roughly on the speechless form. He drew it back 
with a great shudder, wet and slimy. 

‘““My God, Briggs! here’s foul play! Strike a 
match, in the name of mercy! If you haven’t got one 
in your pocket, there might be some on the shelf 
there.” 

But Briggs had found his pipe and card of matches, 
for all his terrible fright. He struck 1t with desperate 
haste. 

‘*There’s a candle on the table. Here, let me 
have the matches. The Lord have mercy! it is as I 
thought! my hand is covered with blood—warm 
blood, too!” 

‘**Then the murderer must be near by,” gasped 
Jobn Briggs, his teeth chattering, and his coarse 
hair standing on end. 

Wilson did not answer. He had lifted the wick of 
the candle, and as it blazed up steadily, he took it 
and carried it over to the bench. 

A ghastly, horrible sight met their terrified eyes. 
There lay the wretched man covered with blood, his 
face horribly mangled, his mouth wide open, with 
protruding tongue, one eye lost from sight in a yawn- 
ing wound, and the other rolled up in his head ina 
glassy stare. 

Even stout-hearted Nat Wilson recoiled, and, 
hastily setting down the candle, retreated to the 
door. But it was not for flight, only to get a breath 
of fresh air to take away the giddiness produced by 
that sickening sight. 

“ Briggs,” said he, hoarsely, “‘ we must get the vil- 
lage here as quick as wecan. Whoever has done this 
is not faraway. Plenty of handscould soon hunt up 
the murderer.” 

“sh! How do you know but he is here, this very 
minute?” whispered Briggs, in a perfect panic of 
terror, his Knees shaking, and his eyes rolling around 
the room. 

“ We'll soon decide that,” answered his companion, 
clutching his club more savagely, and he walked 
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around the room, opening the closet-door, and peer- 
ing into every possible hiding-place, but without 
avail. 

Then he came back to the rude couch, and closely 
examined the wound, 

* He hasn’t been dead many minutes, if he is really 
dead now. Run down tothe village to Squire James, 
and rouse up the folks, Briggs. Don’t be saving of 
your legs, either.” 

‘*No, no! Inever’d dare to do it. 
who is hiding in the bushes?” 

“Stay here, then, and I’ll go myself. I’d have 
proposed that first, only I thought you’d have liked 
the other better.” 

“No, indeed I wont. It isn’t safe for either of us 
to bealone. Do you want another murder?” 

“TI aint so sure the poor creetur is dead, that’s all. 
Only see how warm his flesh is!” 

But Briggs only cast a shuddering glance toward 
the gory head. All the wealth of the village could 
not have tempted him to have touched the corpse, if 
corpse it was. 

“Come along, Nat Wilson; the quicker we get 
away, the quicker there’ll be help for him. It’s after 
nine o’clock, and all the fulks will be in bed.” 

Wilson reluctantly yielded. They left the candle 
burning, closed the door carefully, and went hurry- 
ing down to their teams. The patient horses were 
standing cropping lazily at the grass of the turf be- 
neath them. 

“Never mind the carts now,” says Wilson, in the 
short, stern tones of command, as he unhooks the 
traces, and leaps on his horse’s back. 

And down the cart-road, making a drowsy stir of 
bird and insect, they go cantering toward the village. 
An hour afterward, the peaceful retirement of the 
scene is broken up by trampling feet and eager voices, 
and glimmering lanterns; group after group hurry- 
ing along, stumbling over stone and stick lying in the 
rude pathway, until the little room of the cabin is 
filled to overflowing. 

Grave and dignified, the magistrate, Squire James, 
glances around upon the row of startled, horrified 
faces. 

“This is a foul deed, good friends and neighbors,” 
says he, ‘‘let us, if possible, bring its dastardly per- 
petrator to justice. Search all around the cabin 
thoroughly, in the woods and the pastures adjoining. 

In the morning all the highways shall be followed 
up.” 

“Does any one know of any ill-will borne to the 
dead man yonder?” asked the coroner. 

No one could tell a single instance. One and all 
had known him as a strange, peculiar man; regarding 
his hermit habits, some with simple curiosity, and 
others with compassionate sympathy. He had so 
thoroughly avoided all acquaintance, it was scarcely 
likely he could make friend or foe in the town dur- 
ing the ten months that he had occupied the cabin. 

There was nothing among the simple relics left be- 
hind to throw any light upon the matter. The doc- 
tor, who had been carefully and thoroughly examin- 
ing the corpse, gave his opinion that the man had 
died instantaneously from a ball through the brain, 
tired from a pistol in the hands of unknown parties. 

The scouting parties, who had been out with lan- 
terns, beating down the path to the nearest highway, 
and searching the bushes, came back, one by one, 
with as meagre reports. No trace of the murderer, 
no slightest clue. Only for the testimony of Wilson 
and Briggs, and the absence of any weapon, the 
coroner, and all the neighborhood, had been ready to 
believe the man died by his own hand. 

One by one the villagers came and stood over the 
ghastly figure. Few of them had seen the hermit 
near enough to be able to recognize his features. 
But they were so disfigured now, that Mat Wing 
the store-keeper, who had had the most intimate 
dealings with him, declared that he should never 
have believed it to be the same man. 

It was nearly morning before the cabin was free 
from its crowd of visitors. Then two men were left 
to watch tke corpse, and the rest of the village re- 
turned home to wonder and marvel. The Hermit of 
the Lake, who had been before a vague object of ro- 
mantic interest, had now become the hero of a mys- 
terious and terrible tragedy. 

It was but a feeble link the morning light brought 
to them. The sharp-eyed coroner found a shred of 
black silk caught in a splinter of the rude board 
doorway, and down by the bank of the lake, along 
the narrow strip of damp earth was still the plain 
impression of a foot, slender and narrow, a woman’s 
foot, unquestionably. 

There had been plenty of women at the cabin dur- 
ing the excitement of the previous evening, but it 
was very soon ascertained that there were none in 
silk. And this was all the evidence obtained to con- 
vict the unknown murderer. The body was buried 
on a knoll a little further to the right, and a wooden 
cross, painted white, marked the spot. A simpie 
inscription told that an unknown hermit, whose very 
name could not be given, the victim of some foul 
assassin, slept there. 

This cross, rising white and bold against a dark 
background of pines, became a remarkable object in 
the landscape. You could see it, whichever route 
you took across the lake, and from either of the lofty 
hills lying beyond. The servants said likewise that 
it was distinctly visible from the grand mansion at 
Lakeville, and that, when the mists hung between, 
it looked like a ghost, and seemed to be waving weird 
arms in threat or warning. And slowly the days 
slipped on into weeks, and weeks into months, and | 
the excitement, for want of any material to feed | 
upon, died out from the town. Not that it was for- 
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gotten, but no longer dwelt upon as a close and ab- 
sorbing theme for consultation. The town had cffer- 
ed a moderate reward for the detection of the un- 
known murderer or murdefers, but without the 
faintest expectation of its ever being called for. 
Austin Bradley the coroner, however, wrote down 
in his private journal an elaborate description of the 
whole affair. This was written the second day after 
the murder. Something like ten days afterward, he 
took down the same book, and entered beneath it 
these brief jottings: 


June 28th, 185-. The night of the murder, Amy 
Atherton came home late into the evening. evidently 
flurried and disturbed, a corner of her black silk 
apron torn, anda shred missing.” 


**On the same evening, June 28th, 185-, Charlie 
Creyton, the young cabinet-maker, was absent those 
same hours of the murder, and cautious inquiry 
proves that he was nowhere in the village, at any 
store, shop or dwelling-house. But one of the ap- 
prentices in the shop remembered his look of vexa- 
tion and confusion, as he discovered a spray of ouk 
caught in the button of his coat on the following 
morning. From which one would infer that he bad 
been hurrying through tangled underbrush during 
the previous evening. It is noticeable that he was not 
among those who visited the hermit’s cabin during 
the night, but manifested no great surprise when 
told of the tragedy, as he went to his shop the next 
morning.” 


* It is also beyond question that a boat crossed the 
lake that evening. The same slender footmarks 
were to be seen in the damp mould of the landing- 
place at Riverville, and the bottom of one of the 
skiffs was muddied by tracks of similar delicate pro- 
portions, made by a small foot which had been walk- 
ing over some wet, marshy ground. I found, like- 
wise on the bush some distance below the cabin by 
the lake bank, ashred of cambric embroidery, torn 
from the bottom of a woman’s petticoat, I should 
judge. And two days afterward, half buried in the 
mud, I discovered a gold piece of five dollars’ value 
perfectly bright and new, and of this very year’s 
coinage. All of these evidences are carefully secured, 
and I keep my own counsel.” 

“(Later.) The hermit drew a large sum in just 
such gold at Watchester bank. 1 have indubitable 
proof.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Miss ANDERSON was the great lady of Cranstown, 
but Amy Atherton was the belle. A graceful, wil- 
lowy creature, with clear, hazel eyes, and glossy 
brown hair, and lips like the coral branch in vivid 
red, while the cheeks wore only the delicate pink 
which flushes the dainty petal of the sweet pea-blos- 
som. She lived in a pretty cottage on the main street 
of the village, and was the only child of people cer- 
tainly not in affluent circumstances, but who managed 
to keep up a genteel appearance and move in good 
society. Her father was the cashier of the town bank, 
and had held the office for many years, and settled 
himself as securely in the position, as if he had ob- 
tained a life lease of it. 

Moreover, Miss Amy kad expectations. Squire 
Edward Livingstone—the late owner of Lakeville, 
and step-brother to Miss Anderson—an old bachelor 
of peculiar temperament and character, had taken a 
fancy to the sweet-taced, merry-voiced little Amy, 
and in bis will, that will which devised his vast estate 
to the life use of his step-sister, bequeathed, in case 
the said step-sister died unmarrieJ, or having mar- 
ried, left no issue from said union, the whole greet 
fortune to Amy, daughter of Graham Atherton, to 
have and to hold, herself and her heirs forever. 
There was another exceptional clause in the will, to be 
sure. But every one looked upon it as a dead letter. 
On the very day he died, Squire Ned bad roused up, 
and with vel t haste d led a lawyer and 
the will, and added a codicil, revoking all he had 
previously devised, in case of his nephew, his own 
brother’s child, George Livingstone, should ever pre- 
sent himself, the said Livingstone having been re- 
ported and found deal on a California ranche. 
Should the report prove false, and George Livingstone 
appear, the whole property was given, as it right- 
fully belonged, to him and his heirs. Every one 
believed that Squire Livingstone’s dream, which he 
told with gasping accents to the lawyer, as a vision 
of revelation showing him George terribly wronged, 
the victim of some evil plot, was simply the fancy of 
a feverish, excited brain. Had there not come a let- 
ter directly from California, describing George Liv- 
ingstone’s person and his manner of death? Had he 
not always been a wild, roving, gcod-fur-nothing 
fellow, likely to come only to an evil end? And so 
the codicil was set aside as a dead letter. Mr. Gra- 
ham Atherton wished sincerely that the other claim 
were as easily put aside. But as the years went on— 
it was now six years since Squire Ned’s death—and 
there was no sign of Miss Anderson’s marrying, he 
drew a long breath of relief, and indulged his fath- 
erly pride in picturing for the golden future of his 
beautifal daughter. : 

And so the pretty Amy grew up to maidenhood, a 
beauty and a prospective heiress. And no one dis- 
puted her claims as the belle of the town, almost the 
county. 

But to go back to that memorable moonlight even- 
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ing. Mrs. Atherton was sitting on the piazza, 


which had been fulfilling double duty all day. She 
had entertained company at tea, and carried out 
successfully the two characters of mistress end ser- 
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vant. For, what they expended in outside show to 
keep up the appearances required by the family ofa 
prospective heiress, poor Mrs. Atherton was obliged 
to save in internal comfort. To admit the truth, all 
the family economy fell upon her shoulders, or rather, 
was wrested out of her bones. A little girl, whose 
help could be obtained cheaply, answered very well 
to admit visitors and answer Amy’s call, but the hard 
work and drudgery fell upon the mistress; and the 
strain was the more severe, because she still felt her- 
self obliged to play likewise, at least, an attempt at 
fine lady. She must be nicely dressed for callers at 
such an hour in the day, although to accomplish this 
feat she must rise long before daybreak, and work 
steadily even after her sleepy eyes protested against 
the cruelty imposed upon them. 

She sat there now, after her visitors had left her, 
every nerve throbbing with weariness, her mind 
irritated and nervons, her body thoroughly prostrat- 
ed. Mr. Atherton, tranquilly reading his }-aper 
within the house, called out, presently: 

“ My dear—Mrs. Atherton, look here!” 

With an indignant throb at her heart, remember- 
ing his easy, indolent life at the bank, where, at least, 
work comes along orderly and peaceably, she calls 
out: 

“T’m out on the piazza. What do you want?” 

“Come in here a minute, can’t you? Do you ex- 
pect I’m going to scream all my talk so the neighbors 
will hear?” 

Mrs. Atherton stiffly and wearily rises, and drags 
herself into the sitting-room, to find him lying full 
length on the lounge, a cigar between his lips, the 
paper thrown down on the floor. His boots lying in 
the centre of the room, his hat on the table, and one 
glove on the floor, and one on the chair, a gray 
streak of cigar ashes on the carpet, marking his pas- 
sage from the table to the lounge. 

Sighing, Mrs. Atherton restores the divorced gloves 
tosafe union, picks up the paper, and sets the boots 
in the closet, and then sinks down into the chair. 

“ What did you want, Graham?” 

“) was going to tell you about seeing Miss Ander- 
son to-day. I asked her over to dinner.” 

“To dinner—Miss Anderson? O dear!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Atherton, shuddering, as well she might, know- 
ing what burdens the realization of the project would 
impose upon her. 

“It seems to me you’re mighty short to-night. I 
should think you’d be proud of the honor, Maria.” 

Poor Mrs. Atherton put her hand to her aching 
head. 

“They cost so much, Graham,” ventured she, 
meekly, ‘‘ these dinn-rs, such as Miss Anderson is 
used to.” 

«“ We must save it out in something else, that’s all. 
1 suppose you'll admit that it behooves us to concili- 
ate Miss Anderson. She was talking about Amy to- 
day. I tell you, Maria, it’s a settled thing; she’s as 
good as promised not to marry.” 

“ Did she?” inquired Mrs. Atherton, brightening 
up. “Odear, I wish she’d give Amy a little now. 
It is such bard work to keep her well clothed out of 
the allowance you give me. She ought to havea 
new barege now. Her muslins, all but the white, are 
faded.” 

“I thought I gave you ten dollars to get a barege 
last week,” demanded the lord and master, bluster- 
ing a little from his lazy languor. 

Mrs. Atherton winced, and her voice faltered, as 
she replied: 

“I know you did, but Amy took the money and 
went off to the store, and came home with a bundle 
of towelling, and a brown muslin dress forme. She 
said she knew how often 1 hai to wash out towels 
because we had so few, and declared she wouldin’t see 
me roasting in that thick merino any longer, nor 
scrubbing every day at my old gingham. She got 
some pink ribbons for herself, and said her white 
dress was good enough.” 

“ Humph! when I give money fora certain object, 
I want it to go for that object. It’s of more impor- 
tance that she be nicely dressed than that you are. 
I wonder you can forget it.” 

Mrs. Atherton thought of the new suit fresh from 
the tailor’s, and of the row upon row of comfortable 
garments hanging in his closet, and recalling her own 
scanty wardrobe, felt her heart swell with indigna- 
tion. 

She knew very well what was Mr. Atherton’s idea 
of economy. Not deprivation of choice cigars, or 
fresh dailies, or even stint in his regular glass of wine 
after dinner, nor in anything that concerned himself, 
or touched upon his comfort, O no; but in the kitch- 
en, the help, in short, out of that hapless individual 
who served him as housekeeper, servant, seamstress, 
maid-of-all-work, with reward only of reluctantly 
doled pittance of food and clothing, and the poor 
honor of sitting at the head of his table, and bearing 
his name. 

All this swelled in the poor woman’s heart, sending 
a hot tear to her eye, and a hard, soundless sob to her 
throat. Hapless woman! She only bent her head, 
and answered this domestic tyrant (how many such 
does ths world hold!) who passed in town for a gen- 
erous, free, jovial fellow, rather taken in by a still, 
dumpy, sullen wife, in the meekest tone. 

“Tt was all Amy’s doing. I told her you would 
be angry. I don’t know but they might change the 
dress at the store. I haven’t touched it yet.” 

“ Change it! of course they will—and be telling 
about how poverty-stricken we are getting, that 
there can’t be but one dress bought at a time. 
That’s as much sense as you have got, Maria. Keep 
your dress, and make the most of it. You'll want 
it, if Miss Anderson comes to dinner. Mind that 


| execute! The poor woman could not trust her voice 





you have half-a-dozen courses, and in good shape.” 
Half-a-dozen courses, and her one pair of hands to 


to answer for fear she should burst into tears, and 
break down entirely. 

“ And of course you’ll make the ice-cream yourself, 
it is so much cheaper, and, if anything, better than 
Copeland’s.” 

Mrs. Atherton made a movement toward the door, 
but was called back. 

“Tsay, Maria, you haven’t asked yet what day, 
nor how many is coming. I never did see such a 
woman. I want Amy to have her new dress to wear, 
and I’ll buy it myself, this time. Ray Dexter will be 
here, of course; Miss Anderson talked as if it was a 
settled thing, his marrying Amy, and if he’s from 
some great family, as Lawyer Dexter declares, I don’t 
know as she could do better. Any way, it wont do 
to put Miss Anderson out. Hark! what’s all that 
noise?” 

The sound was from the street, of hurrying steps 
and eager voices; such evident excitement, that Mr. 
Atherton rose and went to the door, and from thence 
walked down the avenue to the gate. He came hur- 
rying back. 

“Get my boots, Maria, quick, and my coat. Con- 
found this dressing-gown! I’m going down back to 
the lake. There’s been a murder. I shan’t be home 
for agood while. Sit up till I come back.” 

**Hadn’t you better take the key?” faintly sug- 
gested the weary woman. 

‘“*No. I hate to come poking around in the dark, 
and if you leave a light somebody might come to the 
door. Amy ought not to be out.” 

And dashing out of the house, he joined the crowd 
hurrying towards the hermit’s hut. 

Mrs. Atherton, shuddering, went out, and locked 
all the doors carefully, and then came back, and sat 
down in the rocking-chair. Her little maid went 
home at night, and she was all alone in the house. 
Tired, depressed, thoroughly prostrated, the poor 
woman presently extinguished the lamp, and sat 
there in the moonlight at the window, watching for 
her daughter. 

Many painful and bitter thoughts kept her com- 
pany. She went back over the sorrowful scenes of 
her married life, and remembered, as if it were some 
one quite aside from her own identity, the bright, 
eager-spirited, glad-hearted girl, who left her com- 
fortable independence at school-teaching, to become 
the wife of the handsome young clerk at the bank. 

“* What fools girls will be!” murmured she. “O 
dear, if [ thought it would be so with my Amy.” 

And then fell to weeping, the salt tears slipping 
down the thin cheeks, and dropping their mimic 
shower upon the clasped, toil-hardened hands. She 
shook them off, and hastily wiped all trace of them 
from her face, when a quick, light step came dashing 
up the walk, and a hurried hand shook the door- 
knob. 

She opened the door as speedily as possible, and the 
graceful figure flitted through. 

“In the dark, muther? Has father gone to bed?” 

“No dear. He’s away toward the lake. There’s 

thing happ 1, and the men seemed all turn- 
ingout.” . 

While she spoke, Mrs. Atherton re-lighted the 
lamp. Its rays showed her Amy’s face, very pale; 
the eyes bright, but somehow with a restless, con- 
strained look, that was not natural. 

“ Dear me, Amy! what is the matter? what has 
happened ?” exclaimed she, apprehensively. 

** You just told me you didn’t know; I’m sure I 
can’t tell you,” answered Amy, turning away her 
face, over which a flush was creeping. 

‘“* Where have you been? Your father said you 
ought not to be out.” 

“TI wish I hadn’t gone!” exclaimed the girl, with a 
sudden fervor in her tone; and then she added, has- 
tily: “It’s so warm to-night! How long did the 
Sinclairs stay? Poor mother! I knew you were 
half dead with standing over that hot stove. I hope 
this is the last of my father’s absurd invitations. He 
seems to think it a great honor for you to slave and 
work for such genteel people.” 

“O dear, Amy, the worst is to come. He’s been 
and made up a dinner-party for Miss Anderson. 
Would you have believed it? And I’m to have six 
courses, and make the ice-cream myself.” 

The swelling voice said more than the words. 

“It is shameful! it is infamous!” exclaimed Amy 
Atherton, stamping her little foot wrathfally. ‘‘ He 
will laugh and jest, and show off his gallantry, and 
enjoy every bit of it, and you will be worse than a 
slave, for a slave could stay in the kitchen, and rest 
a little, but you will have to smile, and seem at ease, 
and play the hostess. If that man was not my 
father—” 

She stopped abruptly. 

“0 Amy,” said the mother, reproachfally, through 
her bitter tears. “At any rate, he is a good father 
to you.” 

“{ don’t know,” returned Amy bitterly; ‘‘it is 
only because of his pride. Because there’s a chance 
of that fortune; and he thinks if he keeps me deli- 
cate-looking, it will add to his gentility. I’d take it 
kinder for him to let me help you at your drudgery. 
And I will help you, mother. I'll tend to the des- 
serts myself; any I’ll baste the meats, and stuff the 
chickens, and all that. I’m done with shamming a 
fine lady. I'll learn how to take care of a house—a 
poor man’s house. It’s all folly to think of anything 








else. There’s Miss Anderson, by no meansan elderly | 
woman, and still handsome, and with all that money. 
She will crash down father’s hopes some day, and | 


ready for such a chance. And I hope she will. I 
do, from my heart!” 

And Amy stamped her foot again, and her eyes 
flashed resolutely through proud tears. 

“Why, Amy, what has come over you?” 

The girl’s lip was beginning to tremble, and one 
white hand slipped into her pocket, but was drawn 
out as hastily as if it touched a serpent there. 

“At least,” murmured she, “ there’s a little com- 
fort out of it, I can spend it quickly.” 

And with an evident effort she returned her hand 
to her pocket, and brought it forth a-glitter with 
gold. 

“There, mother darling, that wont come amiss, 
I’m sure. We’ll have Mrs. Hoar over to help at that 
hateful dinner-party.” 

And she dropped the shining coin into her mother’s 
hand. : 

“Why, Amy child, where did you get all that? 
New coin, too, of this last coinage. Did itcome from 
the bank. Did your father give you all that?” 

** My father! no indeed; and if you are wise, you'll 
keepit out of his sight, or he’ll make it stand you for 
the year’s income. It is all to be spent for your com- 
fort.” 

“But, my darling, I don’t understand. Where did 
you get it?” 

“Tam not going to tell you, inquisitive little wo- 
man,” answered Amy, playfully, but there was a 
nervous excitement in her manner. “I didn’t mur- 
der nor steal for its miserable sake, and I earned it.” 

She could not repress a shudder, while she said 
it, and hurrying to the window, luoked out, more to 
hide her own face, than to learn what was transpiring 
in the street.” 

I’m sure if you earned it, I’ve nothing more to 
say. Dear knows, it is welcome enough. But your 
father says you are to have a new dress for the din- 
ner-party. You must save enough for that.” 

** Not a dime will I use of it. Let my father find 
the dress. It is right we should get what we can 
from him. That is all for you, mother, and it’s all 
the comfort I get from it. Dear me, how hot it is 
to-night!” 

Mrs. Atherton stooped down to kiss the troubled 
face. 

* Youare my own darling daughter. O Amy, what 
should I do if it wasn’t for you?” 

The girl’s arms were twined closely around her 
neck. 

“ Dear mother, I’m ashamed to think how long I 
have yielded to father’s wishes. I mean to brave 
them now, and bear my share of your burden. It 
makes me shudder to think how much there is which 
1 cannot help at all, and sets my blood all throbbing 
angrily. If I thought such a fate could come to me, 
I would cut off my hand before I would give it in 
marriage to the proudest gentleman in the land!” 

The mother could not answer. What was there for 
her tosay? But she folded her darling closer to her 
heart. Lying there, Amy whispered: 

“Mother, I will never marry Ray Dexter, though 
Miss Anderson, and father, and all the world com- 
mand it. He is just such another—handsome, showy, 
pleasing when it is for his interest to be, but at heart 
heis selfish, exacting, arrogant. I will not walk into 
the fire with my eyes open.” : 

“O Amy, your father will be terribly angry.” And 
Mrs. Atherton shivered already at the thought. 

“T know it,” answered Amy, * but I can’t help it. 
However, there’s time enough yet. I wont be vexed 
prematurely. I'll keep the peace while I can, but 
I’ve told you, darling mother, and that’s a relief. 
There is father. Hide the gold, and I'll run off.” 

Mrs. Atherton hurried the money into her pocket, 
and went to the door. Amy scampered up stairs to 
her chamber, but it was a long time before she retir- 
ed. She sat at the window, her hair hanging about 
her shoulders, her hands clasped, her eyes dilated 
with some freezing horror. Once she made a move- 
ment toward the bed, and then turned back with a 
shiver, murmuring: 

“No, no. I cannot sleep, I dare not sleep. I shall 
only dream it over, see again that horrible, horrible 
wound, and that protruding, rolling eye. O, how I 
dread the morning! How can I hear them all talk- 
ing about it, and seem indifferent? And if anything 
should happen, if any one should find the pistol, and 
Ckarlie should not hide it safely. O hateful, hateful 
gold! How could we be tempted there by it?” 

Toward morning she crept into bed, numb and 
exhausted, and fell into a restless, feverish sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN a neat but unpretending house a little out of 
the village, on the highway leading to the metropolis, 
lived Madam Creyton, as she was called in the neigh- 
borhood, mure by courtesy, won through her meek, 
retiring ways, her wistful, patient submission toa 
hard fate, than from any recognized claim of her own. 
For Creyton was her maiden name, and she hada son 
who had never known a father. The house had been 
left to her by her own father, who never held up his 
head again after his only daughter’s disgrace had 
been made public in the town. And she had lived 
there alone with her son twenty-two years come 
Christmas. 

There were some who could not forget the sweet, 
innocent girl Mary Creyton had been, and who still 
persisted in declaring that some time the mystery 
which hung over her would be cleared awaf, and the 
shame with it. But these were but few. Alas, we 


are all prone tocensure harshly! The majority of | 





any palliation, any excuse, said they, why does she 
not declare it? 

But Mary Creyton never spoke. For the first year 
after her boy’s birth, she was scarcely ever seen out- 
side her home. Then her father’s death brought Ler 
out before the pitiless eyes and the cold sneers of the 
world. Her face paled, her lips were firmly set, her 
eyes downcast, but she held her sobbing breath with 
stern heroism, and bore the funeral services without 
a sign of the inward agony. After that it was easier. 
It is always easier for once desperately facing the evil 
you dread. The years slipped away; the boy grew 
into a stout lad. She was obliged to mingle a little in 
the world, and she found presently that there came a 
a sort of respect for her. People said, carelessly, but 
not unkindly, ‘‘ The woman, at least, has led an ex- 
emplary life since, and she is modest and humble. 
What harm if we forget the past, and fling heracrumb 
of comfort?” 

If she wore her cross, branding deeper and deeper 
into the smarting breast, she gave no sign of it beyond 
that wistful, grieved drocping of the lips, and the 
white pallor which always rested on her face. And 
now that Charlie Creyton had grown into strong and 
handsome manhood, the way of the lonely woman 
was smoothed beneath her feet. The young man 
was a model son, a marvel] indeed among his sex. 1 
think you might have searched the town through, 
ay, and the State beside. and not found another man 
who would have borne this blight resting upon him 
in the generous, manly fashion of Charlie Creyton. 
Not that it did not bite and sting when flung toward 
him in sneering look or from taunting tongue. But 
there was no resentment or anger in his grief. Never 
an indignant look, an unfilial word, but always watch- 
ful tenderness, grateful affection toward his mother. 
Long-suffering and patient one! if the slight and 
coldness of the world laid the cross upon her, here 
was her crown—this bright, strong, tender youth, 
who lent his stardy arm to support her, who gave his 
warm heart, his unswerving faith and confidence. 

Mary Creyton was watching for her son when he 
came with hurried strides down the path which led 
across the pasture to the village, through the glorious 
light of that moonlight evening. She flitted out from 
under the apple tree against whose trunk she had 
been leaning, and he started as if he had received 
a blow. 

“ Why, mother, what are you doing out here in the 
dew?” he exclaimed, as soon as he recognized her. 

“Watching for you, Charlie. It grew so late, at 
least, 80 much later than your usual hour, that I was 
a little nervous. How you pant for breath! What 
made you run so swiftly?” 

“ Well, I suppose because I wanted to get home the 
quicker. I’m sure I should have put on a little more 
steam if I'd supposed you were waiting out here, 
foolish little mother!” 

He took her hand, kissed it as tenderly and as re- 
spectfully as a knight might have saluted his lady's 
snowy fingers, and then, holding her close beside him, 
so close that, had the daylight shone upon them in- 
stead of that silvery radiance, she could not have 
seen his face, he asked, with a sudden fervor in his 
voice: 

“*Mother, have you been fretting about me, and 
did you pray, a little while back, for my safety from 
any harm?” 

“T did, Charlie. Sometow, a resti foreboding 
came across me, and I could only be calmed in that 
way.” 

“I knew it,” returned Charlie Creyton, in a voice 
that quivered a-little through all its solemnity, “1 
was sure of it. Mother darling, I think there came 
an answer to your prayer. I was nearly—just on the 
brink of a great trouble, ané an unseen angel stepped 
between me and the threatening danger.” 

“ Why, Charlie—dear Charlie,” began the mother, 
fluttering on his broad breast like a wounded dove. 

“Never mind, dear. I tnink it is safely over. 
Don’t fret over me, mother. Why, how you are 
trembling!” 

He drew her into the house and put her into the 
rocking-chair by the window, saying, gently yet 
firmly: 

“There’s no need of your fretting, mother, trust 
me!” 

“Ido. OCharlie,Ido! You are my stay, my staff, 
my precious blessing. Let me never think anything 
hard while I keep you and your love.” 

“Sometime, mother, we will both tell all our secrets. 
Until then we wil] trust and love each other. Now 
let us close the house and go to bed. It is late, and 
you were up early in the morning.” 

‘But, Charlie, you have not had your supper to- 
night. There is a bit of cold chicken and some of 
your favorite jelly. I kept them warm a long time.” 

“T had a bite of luncheon at the shop. I don’t 
think I care for anything to-night. Now let’s fasten 
the door and put out the lights. I shan’t need any 
myself. This glorious moon will light me to my 
chamber.” 

“ How anxious he is to have the lights extinguish- 
ed!” thought the mother, but she did not give expres- 
sion by voice. 

In a few moments longer both were safely in their 
chambers. Then it was Charlie Creyton took from 
his pocket a small pistol. He carried it to the win- 
dow and examined it. 

“It isa peculiar bullet, and the other one must be 
in the coroner’s bands by morning. I’d best make 
safe hiding-place for this fatal pistol. If it were dis- 
covered, it might make an awkward and unpleasant 
predicament.” 

He withdrew the remaining charge, and stowed the 
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done, he went again to the window and took out 
from his pocket a dozen and more pieces of money, 
gold, evidently, by the clear ring as they clinked 
together. These also were put away in safety. Then 
Charlie Creyton sat down by the window, his head 


- leaning on his hand, staring out into the moonlighted 


field beyond the house. 

“They came so near upon us, it startles me to re- 
member it. What if we had been discovered? Poor 
little Amy! Iam sure her fluttering heart will scarcely 
be still to-night. It was a narrow escape. I dread to 
meet the news in the morning; so slight ® circum- 
stance may awaken suspicion.” 

There was still ther silent watcher that night 
in Cranstown, aside from those who kept guard in 
the lonely bermit hut beside the gory corpse. In her 
elegant dressing-room, Miss Serena Anderson sat at 
the oriel window, half buried in the falling draperies 
of lace and brocade, looking forth across the silvery 
sweep of water. Now and then, amidst the undulat- 
ing green of the wooded banks opposite, she caught 
the glimmer of lanterns, like fireflies, flying hither 
and thither. The pale moonbeams falling full upon 
her showed a stern, and haughty, and still handsome 
face, the black eyes aflash with a singular blending 
of triumph and terror, the scarlet lips set in a grim, 
resolute defiance, as of some opposing or threaten- 
ing evil. 

She bore her years wonderfully, this Serena Ander- 
son, and was @ magnificent woman who had been 
merely a passably pretty girl. There was a stately 
poise of the head, a Zenobia air of self-sustained power 
and dignity which was very imposing and impressive. 
The complexion was clear and colorless, unmarred by 
wrinkle or blemish; the features somewhat severe, 
but regular and symmetrical; the lips of a singularly 
vivid red, as if to atone for the pallor of the cheeks; 
the forehead a trifle lowering at the jetty eyebrows, 

but sweeping back high and full: Her eyes were not 
fine, though they were large and black as night; an 
unpleasant, icy glitter overspread them, and made 
you shrink as if freezing beneath some uncanny 
spell. Although strangers were not apt to perceive 
this, from a habit she had of keeping the lids down- 
cast, so that the glances came through two veiling 
fringes of jetty lashes. Her hair was magnificent! 
great dusky waves of lustrous blackness, coiled again 
and again in massive braids at the back of the stately 
head, and fastened there by an arrow of gold-tipped 
jet. She reached up her hand presently and took 
these down, as if their weight pained her, and slowly 
her white jewelled fingers untwined the braids and 
left the loose locks falling free, sweeping to her waist 
in burnished waves. Still her eyes never relinquished 
their watch of the opposite shore, and not till the 
last gleam had vanished, did she leave her seat at 
the window. Then presently she rose and walked 
slowly into the centre of the room, to a marble slab 
supported by a bronze Atlas. She touched the sil- 
ver bell with a firm, untremulous finger, and ina 
moment or two a sleepy-looking French woman 
appeared. 

“ Bring lights, Felice. I think I have been asleep 
in the window all this time, Iam so numb and stiff. 
I wont be beguiled into such foolishness again, even 
by this glorious moonlight.” 

The girl brought a taper, and in a moment more a 
heavy gilt candelabra before a costly mirror had all 
its wax candles ablaze. 

The light showed Miss Anderson in her white cash- 
mere dressing-gown, with a crimson velvet mantle 
over her shoulders, and that long hair streaming 
about her, crisping, curling, scintillating, as if there 
were living creatures hiding in its silken meshes. 
She yawned, and walked across the room once or 
twice. 

“To think I’ve been sleeping there all this time! 
Why, itis three hours aud more since I dismissed 
you,” exclaimed she, glancing toward a gem of a 
clock, imported from Paris especially to her order. 
“T took down my hair, it made my head ache. Twist 
it loosely under a net, Felice, and then bring mea 
glass of wine, and you may go for the night.” 

When the girl had obeyed her orders and courtesied 
her good-night, Miss Anderson rose and paced lightly 
to and fro. Those strange eyes burnt with an almost 
maniac lustre, and though her cheeks were ghastly, 
waxy white, the lips seemed deepening every t 
in their vermilion tint. 

Presently she came to a dead pause, and holding 
up her hand—her right hand, with its long, slender 
fingers and soft white palm—she looked at it long and 
with feverish impatience. 

“Bah!” said she, suddenly, those scarlet lips curl- 
ing with a scornful smile, “what do I heed of idle 
superstitions! There isnostainuponit. It isahand 
to shrink from no task necessary in self-defence. 
The law abides for human as well as brute. I will 
go to bed and sleep—ay, sleep in sweet security!” 

But she did net immediately retire. She moved 
noiselessly to a heavy box, a costly affair, inlaid with 
ivory and gold, and taking a key from her pocket 
swung open the lid. The light leaped in, as if ex- 
ultantly, and woke a rainbow blaze over the dainty 
velvet beds where nestled many a costly jewel, milky 
pearl, and burning ruby, emeralds holding the richest 
tints of fairy rings in their gleaming hearts, and scin- 
tillating diamonds. Miss Anderson swept her eye 
over these impatiently, and tumbled over golden 
bracelets and quaintly-fashioned chains, with heed- 
less hands, until she found a small locket. She took 
it, carried it closer to the light, and pressed the spring. 
It was the pictured face of a young and handsome 
man, on which the eyes fastened with a passionate 
look. She pressed her lips to the inanimate semblance 

with frantic fervor. 











| for you, Ray!” 
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“© Ray, Ray it is for you t~anything, everything 


A hot tear rolled through the black eyelash, and 

splashed upon the picture. With a mournful smile 

she closed the lid, and put the locket carefully away. 

At that moment there was a sound of excited voices 

in the hall below. She turned her head and listened. 

The servants, who had somehow happened to be all 

away, despatched on various errands, had evidently 

returned. In a moment there was hurrying steps on 

the stairs, and a timid knock at her door. Miss 
Anderson, with a steely glance, threw over her the 
velvet mantle and opened the door, 

“O Miss Anderson!” burst forth Mrs. Ewing, the 
housekeeper, “‘ there’s been terrible doings. The town 
is all up in excitement. That poor innocent hermit 
has been murdered, and they found him all wet with 
blood, stone dead.” 

Miss Anderson flung up her white hands, and gave 
a little shriek. 

‘Good heavens! Mrs. Ewing, how you frighten 
me; a murder in Cranstown!” 

“ Yes indeed, and right over on the other bank of 
the lake.” 

“Don’t tell me another word to-night; I shall be 
so nervous. And there I was sleeping all the evening 
at my unfastened window, and nobody but Felice and 
that deaf old Thomas in the house. Positively, Mrs, 
Ewing, I can’t retire without some one keeps guard. 
Who knows what wretch may be prowling around 
the grounds? Tell John he and the coachman must 
take turns in watching.” 

“Yes, Miss Anderson. I beg your pardon for com- 
ing to you. I ought to have waited till morning, but 
I was so full of terror—all the town is so astir.” 

“Horrible! Tell John they shall both have an ex- 
tra week’s pay for watching to-night. And take 
something to calm your own nerves Mrs, Ewing. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night.” “ What a kind-hearted mistress 
she ist” soliloquized Mrs. Ewing, as she clattered 
down stairs, making as much noise as possible to keep 
up her own courage. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. ATHERTON enjoyed the great glory of his din- 
ner party, and went to and fro along the streets in 
high jubilation thereafter. Miss Anderson, in her 
superb coach with its three snowy horses, swept up 
to his door, and he had the supreme felicity of rash- 
ing out, in the sight of all the envious neighbors, and 
assisting her to alight. 

. Miss Anderson, stately but gracious in her black 
satin, point lace, and ruby ornaments, sat at his right 
hand at the table, and beside her, with Amy between 
him and Mrs. Worth, the minister’s wife, sat Ray 
Dexter. The minister, the lawyer, and the president 
of the bank, and one or two other magnates of the 
town were present. Everything passed oft smoothly, 
and the ambitious and nervous host was thrilled to 
his very finger tips with triumphant satisfaction. Ray 
Dexter, the lion of the youthful portion of the com- 
munity, a smart-feeling, good-looking fellow, by no 
means oblivious of his own merits, divided his atten- 
tions pretty equally between the great lady and the 
pretty daughter of the host. Amy Atherton was 
unusually lovely in the new berage, whose pale pink 
set off charmingly her delicate wild-rose complexion 
and soft dark eyes. There was a timid deprecating 
air abut her, too, which was new and very charming 
in the eyes of Ray Dexter. He noticed it especially 
when his adopted father, Lawyer Dexter, while he 
cracked a walnut, leaned across to the bank president, 
and remarked: 

‘*I say, Mansfield, that hermit murder is a great 
mystery. I am afraid it isu’t to be cleared up.” 

“Tt doesn’t look likely now, Ladmit. Still evidence 
may turn up unexpectedly.” 

“It was a horrible thing. No eff»rts should be 
spared to bring the wicked murderer to light,” chimed 
in the minister, indignantly. 

“The mystery cf the whole affair is remarkable,” 
concluded Lawyer Dexter. ‘To think we know noth- 
ing about the man’s antecedents. I hoped our adver- 
tisement might bring some one forward who could 
tell us about him.” 

‘* How long had he been in the town? I don’t re- 
member when I first heard of him,” broke in the clear, 
even tones of Miss Anderson. 


Amy rallied her nelf-posseasion, and flashed a 
brightened glance into his face. But here her atten- 
tion was drawn again to the general conversation. 
“T’ve been waiting for some of you ladies to take 
up the gage flung down to us by our worthy legal 
friend,” began Miss Anderson’s clear, ringing voice. 
“A woman at the bottom ofall mischief, indeed! We 
get such credit, I admit, but how rarely stands the 
case? Look through your criminal lists, most acute 
lawyer, and tell me how many men you find convict- 
ed, for one woman proved guilty? Then consider 
how women are put down, wronged, robbed, out- 
raged, trampled upon, how few and feeble are their 
means of self-support, of redress fur injury, and mar- 
vel at their forbearance and virtue, as 1 do.” 

There was passion in the voice, though the face was 
cool and calm. Lawyer Dexter looked a trifle dis- 
composed, but the gallant host hastened to the rescue. 

“Ah, Miss Anderson, you have us there. It were 
idle to attempt to argue the point. Angelic woman- 
hood deserves only admiration, tenderness and 
knightly devotion.” 

He bowed, as he spoke, to the right and left, and 
flattered himself that he had made a very telling 
speech. Amy bit her lip, glanced over to the worn, 
faded face of her mother, and inwardly commented: 

“You'd better practise a little more before you 
preach.” 

« By the way, I received a letter to-day,” said the 
president of the bank, “‘ from a stranger who, it seems, 
saw my name onthe bank notes. He is-a taxider- 
mist, and is preparing aset of birds for some museum, 
and wanted to know if there was any sort of a cot- 
tage, or hovel even, which he could obtaiu near our 
lake, as he is told a certain class of birds are familiar 
there. I wrote back at once about the hermit’s hut, 
and told him frankly its melancholy story. I wait 
the result with curiosity.” 

“He should be possessed of strong nerves,” ob- 
served Miss Anderson, with a shrug of her shoulders. 

“ What would tempt you to try it, Miss Amy?” 
asked Ray Dexter, mischievously. 

Amy turned pale at the very thought, and looked 
80 distressed that even Miss Anderson wondered, and 
said, quietly: 

“And now I think we might select a more enliven- 
ing subject. Amy dear, you are quite a stranger at 
Lakeville; do you mean to forsake me entirely?” 

*T hope not,” interposed Ray Dexter, with that air 
of ready assurance which in any one else would have 
seemed impertinence and conceit. “Iam going to 
escort her thither the first fine afternoon after your 
new plant is in blossom. She doesn’t like to walk 
alone.” 

Amy flushed, and her downcast lids veiled the de- 
fiant light in her eyes. 

“Of course she will be very much gratified,” an- 
swered Mr. Atherton for her, and so Amy only bit 
her lip, and made an impatient movement which her 
mother took for a signal to rise from the table, and 

hastily set the example. 

Miss Anderson was the first to leave, and Ray 
Dexter readily accepted her invitation to take the 
seat beside her in the luxurious open barouche. He 
took very impressive leave of Amy, however, and went 
away in high spirits. The other guests soon followed 
the example of the leader of the Cranstown aristoc- 
racy, and the Athertons were left alone. 

The master, however, was in a state of exhilaration 
and superb self-satisfaction which would not allow 
him to settle down quietly, and presently he put on 
his hat and sauntered down the street. 

Mrs. Atherton ran up stairs to remove her new 
dress, and descended into the disordered dining-room 
in fall trim for occupation till midnight. Amy was 
gathering up the silver, and setting the glasses by 
themselves. There was a wistful, weary look on her 
face that touched her mother. 

“‘You’re tired all out, Amy. Go right to bed. 
Nancy and I can tend to all these. You helped me 
so much in getting ready. I don’t want you to help 
at all.” 

“*T couldn’t sleep if I went to bed,” answered Amy, 
sighing. ‘‘I’d rather help than not.” 

‘** But your dress, dear child; put on an apron, do. 
Where’s your black silk? I couldn’t find it yesterday. 
I wanted to put it on over my old gingham to make 
me look a little respectable when I saw Mrs. Jackson 
coming up the walk. You hadn’t it on, | know, but 
I searched every place I could think of.” 





“Tt must be nearly ayear. I always felt sure there 
was some stirring history connected with him. He 
had refined, gentlemanly ways despite his rude life. 
But he was very shy of any intercourse with strangers. 
Poor fellow! it would have been better for him to | 
have taken lodgings at the hotel.” 

“There was a woman at the bottom of it, as at the 
root of all mischief,” says the lawyer. 

So Bradley thinks, That piece of black silk holds 
a terrible secret.” 

Amy Atherton lifted her coffee cup, and drank 
slowly and lingeringly, but there was a nervous flut- - 
ter perceptible at the white throat. She saw Ray 
Dexter’s eye upon her, and flushed then paled. 

“Tt troubles me so,” faltered she, in a very low 
tone. ‘I wish people would not talk so much about 
it, but would let me forget it. I hardly dare venture 
out of doors even in broad daylight. I shall make a; 
hermit of myself if this continues.” | 

The drooping eyes seemed almost ready to drop 
their pearly tears, the sweet lips quivered like those 
of a grieved child. The young man was thoroughly 
charmed. 

‘Sweet trembler,” whispered he, “let me come 
and take you out and scatter all your terrors. Who | 








could harm an angel like you?” 


“No matter,” said Amy, hurriedly, “ one of your 
calico ones will answer.” 

“But you know where the silk apron is, don’t 
you?” 

‘I suppose so. What shall I Go with this jelly?” 

‘““Why, Mrs. Atherton,” exclaimed Nancy, who 
had been listening with gaping eyes and mouth, “I 
found a piece of black silk binding in the stove when 
I made the fire one morning. It had a button on it 
just like Amy’s black silk apron, I do declare.” 

“Dear me! what if it’s burnt up? I shouldn’t 
think it could be, if it hadn’t puzzled meso. But 
how could it get there?” said Mrs. Atherton, ina 


| perplexed voice. 


Amy had made precipitate retreat into the closet 
with the jelly. She set the dish down, and clasped 
both hands over her burning face. 

“OQ dear! O dear! why didn’t I stay and make sure 
every bit of it was burnt up? What if Nancy should 
tell of that anywhere? And if I say a word about it, 
they’ll be sure tosuspect me. O, if I had known how 
hard it was going to be, not even that great tempta- 
tion could have moved me. Oif I could only see 
Charlie Creyton to-night!” 

The wish grew into an intense desire, then a mor- 
bid necessity. 





= ‘He works evenings sin the shone very often, There’s 

no harm in going down to see if there’s a light there; 
1 could make an excuse about mother’s book-shelf if 
any of the workmen were there.” 
She slipped on her shawl and hat, and glided out 
noiselessly, speeding along as if pursued by an in- 
visible foe. Her heart gave a great bound of relief as 
she came in sight of the shop and beheld the warm 
glow lighting up the windows. She examined cau- 
tiously from the outside before she ventured in. 
There was Chariie Creton, all unconscious of scru- 
tiny, bending over his work-bench filing off the cor- 
ners of a hinge. She heard his clear, mellow whistle 
ringing out merrily, and a soft dew crept into the 
eyes that watched the frank, manly face bent so in- 
tently over his work. 

“Itisn’t troubling him so much,” thought Amy, 
and took courage herself. 

In another moment she was in the shop standing 
beside him, He heard the light step, and looked up 
carelessly, but a glad, tender glow broke over his face 
as he recognized his visitor. 

“ Why, Amy Atherton, you came in like a fairy!” 

“ Let’s go into the other room; I don’t want to be 
seen from these windows,” faltered Amy, keeping her 
back to the street. 

Charlie took up the lamp and led the way intoa 
small room, a sort of office, in which he kept his desk 
and order-book. He closed the door, and set down 
the lamp, and then looked anxiously and lovingly 
into the sweet, agitated face. 

“O Charlie!” gasped Amy, a flood of tears over- 
running her cheek, and relieving the dry, hard throb- 
bing in her throat, “I find it so hard!” 

Charlie Creyton did something which would have 
drawn upon him the bitter anger of three very im- 
portant personages in Cranstown—Miss Anderson, 
Ray Dexter, and last, but by no means least, Mr. 
Graham Atherton. He just stepped forward and took 
the slender, trembling girl into his strong young arms 
and kissed her fondly, not once, or twice, and for all 
the world with the air of a man who has the indis- 
putable right. 

“Why, Amy, my darling little Amy! you look as 
if you had suffered tortures. What can I say tocom- 
fort you?” 

Awy brightened, as if she had somehow received a 
little consolation already. 

““O Charlie, I got so nervous and excited I couldn’t 
help coming. It seemed to me as if I was never to 
get a chance to see you again.” 

“ Dear little Amy! I’ve had two or three glimpses 
of you flitting to and fro, and they’ve brightened me 
up amazingly.” 

“You seem so cheerful and contented, Charlie. I 
don’t understand it.” 

“ Why not, dear Amy?” 

“ Because—because”—and her eyes deepened to 
blackness and cheeks paled—“ I would give all the 
world to take back that night. I can’t forget it—it 
was so horrible!” 

“Yes, Amy, it was horrible,” he answered, gertly. 
“TI would not dwell upon the thought if I were you.” 

«“ But I am afraid—O, so dreadfully afraid, Charlie, 
that we shall be found out, and then what will become 
of us?” 

*¢‘ There is no danger, dear one; none at all.” 

“But I haven’t told you all. You have heard, 
haven’t you, about the piece of black silk Mr. Brad- 
ley is keeping for a clue by which to detect the mur- 
derer?” 

** Yes, I have, and I have puzzled about it.” 

“ Charlie Creyton, it came from my apron!” 

His face was grave in a moment. 

“You kept it out of sight, Amy? I hope no one 
has seen it.” 

“IT burnt it up, but Nancy found a little piece of it 
and told mother, and she don’t know what to make 
of it. And O dear! I don’t know how to act. I never 
thought before, Uharlie, what a terrible, terrible thing 
it is to be compelled to act a lie.” 

‘“My sensitive darling!” says Charlie Creyton, 
tenderly, smoothing the brown hair, and fondling the 
trembling fingers, “it is hard on you. But I don’t 
think you need to be so much alarmed. There is no 
real, absolute danger.” 

“I try to think so, but then I think what if they find 
out about the apron, and discover the pistol with you, 
and if somebody saw us go together to the lake, and 
if he shouldn’t come to help us—O Charlie, couldn’t 
they prove it against us?” 

“ Have you been tormenting yourself with all these 
horrible fancies, Amy? I dca‘: wonder that you are 
so unnerved to-night. Trust me, my darling, when I 
tell you there is no danger.” 

“‘Have you spent any of that gold, Charlie? I 
never thought what 1 was doing, but gave mine to 
mother, and she has passed one or two pieces at the 
store already. It has frightened me so, but I dare 
not tell her to keep the rest. Don’t you see, Charlie, 
what a terrible web of evidence it might be made?” 

She looked up into his face with wistful eagerness. 
There was a grave look on his face, but still he smiled 
bravely. 

“ Yes, Amy, it might be made to wear an ugly look. 
But people do not know what we can tell. There is 
not the slightest suspicion afloat.” 

“And don’t you repent?” asked she, shivering ; 
“don’t you wish we had done differently—that we had 
not been tempted by that golden hope, which seems 
only a miserable tangle now?” 

“No, Amy, I donot; my faith is in no ways shaken. 
Try to be courageous and cheerful, and not yield to 
your fears. Iam very sorry that you were init. I 
wish I could be near you to keep up your spirits.” 








“QO, I wish you could!” sighed Amy. 
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“And now tell me about the gay 7 dslngs at your 
house. I saw Miss Anderson’s carriage roll by, and 
perceived that Ray Dexter was the lion of the day. 
Little Amy! how proud I was to remember, while he 
flung his contemptuous glances, that the priceless 
treasure he coveted belonged to me—my Amy’s 
love.” 

“Itis not the love he cares for,” answered Amy, 
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were large, but low and rather gloomy; the smaller | 


we fitted up as our dining-parlor, and the other we 
abandoned to the boys, to be their carpenter's shop 
and private snuggerr. My drawing-room I made up 
Stairs, as far as possible out of hearing of their sawing 
and hammering, and a little closet opening from it, 





and dignified with the title of book-room. 

“it is the prospective fortune. Ithink myselfhehad | Ofour quarters I need sayno more. The boys’ den 
better marry Miss Anderson. She is gracious enough | is the most spacious apartment in the house, and had 
to him to warrant the hope. Why, she watches | always been used as the principal apartment until 
every movement and look. Ishouldn’t wonder ifshe | we entered on possession. The wall had been once 
were in love with him. Odear! I wish she would | colored ofa pinky hue, and the panels moulded with 
marry him, and that would be the end of it. OChar- | gilding. The lofty, narrow mantelshelf—supported 
lie, lam aterrible coward when I think of my father’s | on carved pilasters, was colored like the wall, which, 





anger.” 


little, after all, such a true, devoted love, such a ten- 
der, shielding arm as | shall give you. And as for 
the fortune, I have no prospects, to be sure, but-I | 
shall never see you a worn, weary toiler. I am earn- 
ing a comfortable income now, and my business is 
increasing. After all, Amy, I honestly believe { shall 
do better for you, and make you a happier woman 
than Ray Dexter is able. If I did not feel so sure of | 
it, I would cut off my right hand before I would step 
between you and him. I only wish, as you say, Miss 
An lerson would marry. I don’t care whom she selects; | 
anything to take away the prospect of that fortune 
for you, so your father cannot accuse me of fortune- 
hanting, as I know he will.” 

“No matter for his i = ered Amy, 
with renewed spirit. “If only this haunting horror | 
is cleared away, I shall have courage for all the rest. 
O it was torture to be obliged tosit at the table to~<day 
and hear them talk aboutit. And they kept up the 
theme till even Miss Anderson was tired of it. And 
when they spoke about that shred of silk it seemed to | 
me I must scream out in very agony of terror.” 

“ Don’t talk any more about it, dear Amy. Try to | 





| on the left, extending to the back of the room—was 
“And so am I, Amy, but only because I have so | 
little to offer you. And then, I think again, it is not | 


flush with it, and on the right, extending to the 


windows, fell into a deep recess. The windows | 


looked into the garden; the door opened into the hall, 


| which was divided in the middle with a screen to ex- 


clade draughts. 
The landlord was agreeably surprised at our bid- 


| ding him not re-paper this room; but he was at the 
sime time astonished I did not prefer it for my par- 
| lor. 


And we were equally astonished at his inquiry 
if 1 was deterred from preferring it because it had 


| got a bad name in the local traditions as being Aaunt- 
| ed. 


We had not heard of its bad name, and naturally 


begged for explanation. He told us that the last | 
| occupants were an overworked London clergyman 
| and his wife. That to accommodate them during a 
| long summer, he had furnished this room and two 
| others; that the lady was comf>rtable and contented, 


but that her husband, who was ont of health, took a 
fixed idea into his mind that a female shadow, which 


| was not his wife's, constantly pervaded the room. 


He was most sensitive to its presence at morning and 


| evening prayers. Often, at other times, when read- 


| ing a book or gazing meditatively into the fire of 


| estate about three miles distant. 


| the churchyard, and in the addition of a mysterious 
| and extending over the porch, John lined with shelves, | 








the Grange, but for a few days only; 
disappeared again. 


and then he 
It was winter, settled and cold, 


ter; and, before he came, their father was on the 
scene. The discovery was something more thana 
nine days’ wonder. There was a long icquiry before 
the magistrates, and mach raking up of old memo- 
ries, which ended in the silent burial of the bones in 


tomed shops with his thrifty basket. He was then 
fall of sorrow. His lean icsolute face ran down with 
tears when the shopkeepers asked him the truth of 
tragedy to the local annals. I will tell the story 


before he once more presented himself in the accus- | 


those awful scenes in Paris which their newspaper | 


briefly, as they tell it; not in shreds and patches, 
as it was painfully evolved ander the investigation 
by authority: 

In the autumn of 1759, during the earliest rush of 
French emigrants to England, away from the Paris 
mob which had just drawn the first blood of revola- 
tion at the storming of the Buastile, there came over 
two ladies of rank, sisters, middle-age? and single. 


feebly depicted, but of which he had been an eye- | 
The de- | 


witness, disgaisei, and in peril of his life. 
tails, in his broken English, were often grotesque, 
but they were pathetic too. 
returned alone. 
girl whose father and mother had faithfully adhered 
to the unfortunate royal family, and had perished in 
October, only a few days in advance of the queen. 


This time he had not | 
He had brought with hima young | 





Twoservants accompanied them,a man anda woman. | This girl was the Mam’selle Elise, and the niece of 
The four were received by a Catholic family in Staf- Madame Stephanie and Maiame Rose. 

fornishire, and entertained for several months, in the | Mam ’selle Elise was not more than seven or eight 
hope and expectation that they woald soon be able | years old when she came to Ash Grange. She was a 
to return safely to France. But as things there went | dark-haired, handsome child, very imperious, wilifu! 
from bad to worse, and the hospitality of their host and passionate, whose bursts of fury Madame Ste- 
wearied, the ladies songht a house for themselves. | phanie severely controlled by imprisonment in the 
Travelling towards Wales, as a district where they | great cupboard of her salon; so, at least, the tale 
might live cheaply and obscurely until the return of | Went in the town, where the little princess was often 
better days, they lighted on Ash Grange, which the | Seen dancing along wits Monsieur Rigault, who 
owner and occupier had vacated but a few weeks be- | adored her, and where she was much noticed for ber 


fore for a narrow lodging in the chancel of the | beauty, her singularity, and tragical orphanhood. | 
church. The heir was Mr. March, a young gentle- | She bad no playfellows but her grief-aged kins- | 


man of aristecratic sympathies and considerable | Women and their servants, and the imperious, wil!ful 


wealth, who resided at Gellert’s Gap, a beautifal child grew up into an imje:ious, wilful maiden, fall | 
He offered the of caprices and madcap vagaries. At fifteen she was | 

French strangers the use of the Grange, furnished | noteriously wild, unruly, and fierce; and when her | 
| Just as it stood, and they accepted it as generously as 


whims were contradicted she would threaten to stab 
it was offered. | herself, drown herself, poison herfelf—anything to 

The ladies presently became known to the neigh- | | be avenged on her guardians. She was sent toa 
borhood as Madame Stephanie and Madame Ruse ie | convent in Warwickshire to receive education and 


| Perier, the last supposed to be a name assumed in | discipline; but, after the lapse ot a year, she came 


| liew of one of higher distinction. The man-servant | home to the Grange no milder than she went. 


| nights, he felt it beside him; bat when he bent his 
| eyes to discern it clearly, it was gone. By degrees, | 


a 


steady your nerves and put all thought of it away. | | as he discovered his strength and mental tone, his 


I tell you, my darling, there shall no harm come to spectral visitant came less frequently, and before he 
you.” 
“ Dear Charlie, I am so glad I came; I am so much | ceased to trouble him, and he spoke of it himself as 
happier already.” | an hallucination arising from a distressed brain. 
“‘And I am very thankful too, Amy. O,this makes popular parlance, however, it had become a ghost, 
me impatient for the time when I can stand up be- | and the Grange a haunted house. 
fore all the world to save and shield you. If I might j The boys heard the story, and only liked their den 
only speak to your father now—” | the better for it. For my part, I pray that I may 
“Not yet,” cried Amy, shrinking at the thought. | never come into that state of mind and body when I 
“I mean to be the one to tell him myself.” | shall imagine myself a ghost-seer. For some weeks 


to test the mysterious hope held out to me.” expected tales of wonder and imagination to be 


I came here—” | Ro cupboards, no shelves, no anything but the floor 
let you go.” 
“I will try my best; indeed I will, Charlie.” 
“ Good-night, then, my darling.” - 
“ Good-night, Charlie.” 
(COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS. 


| father gave them a shabby escritoire which he had 
jee for an old song atasale in the town, and 
| a Pembroke table with drawers, but still they were 
not satisfied; and Willie, one morning, impatiently 
struck the wall by the fireplace, wishing that were 
| cupboards. Most unexpectedly, it gave back a hol- 























| 
The Skeleton in the Closet. | 

So many of our circle lost money in the panic of 
Biack Friday, that it was like being out of the fash- 
ion not to Lave lost, and we were in it—in it in the 
extreme. It put off Emmy's wedding, and there 
were a few days when I thought it woukd put an end > 
toit; butthe young people determined otherwise, 
got married on their hopes, youth and courage, and 
went away in August to make the best of the world 
at the other side of it. Our London establishment 
was finally broken up, and after some inquiry for a 
neighborhood where good education was to be had 
for boys, we travelled down into Shropshire. and 
thought ourselves fallen quite in luck’s way when we 
found Ash Grange, a roomy house in a large garden, 
hot ten minutes’ walk from the grammar school, to 
let for the very moderate rental of thirty pounds. 





altered circum:tances is wonderful and mercitul! 
Here was my John, who had toiled and moiled from 
youth to gray hairs to get rich honestly, who had 
contemplated withdrawing from business with his 
tens of thousands, and had retired with a few hun- 
dreds snatched cut of the fire, looking, after a month | 
of country life, healthier and happier than I had seen | 
him look for years. The worst was come. and we 
were not utterly beggars; we had suffered ship- 
wreck, bat we had got safe to land; we had lost an 
immense fortune, but we bad not lost character, nor 
caused the ruin of others; we bad come down to our 
primitive coudition of neither riches nor poverty, and 
T chink | liked it better than the vanity and vexation 
of spirit that bad attende! our gradual rise and 
progress in London seciety. Emmy was gone, but 
she had taken her heart's desire with her, and we 
had the three boys left for our love, care and occu- 
pation. They needed no consolation that they could 
not find for themselves in our haunted Grange and 
wiklerness garden; and though Willie was surry w 
leave bis masters and friends at the Charter Huase, 
he soon liked those be found at the grammar school. 
I wish I couki make you see the buuse; it is a very 
Pleasant place. It stands end-ways to the road, and 
a high wall, enclosing the garden, rams along it, back 
and front, for nearly a hundred yards; ash trees and 
beech trees stretching their branches over the para- 
pet, and making a delightfal shady walk of the path- 
way of an afternoon. It had been untenantei for 
several years before we took it, and the owner was 
giadto pat it in safficient repair to ensure our re- 


maining. The sitting-rvoms, om the ground for, 


| tome for some keys. 


low sound, and something like plaster rattled down 
| Within. He struck again; he listened; his brothers 


| them all selfish remembrances of past estate, and | 
| returned to his town duties in October, it had quite | 


In| 


* Perhaps that is better. At all events, I will wait | after they had made a Babel of the empty room, I | 


“And now I must go back. If they should suspect | | brought to my ears; but none were trought save of | 


She 
was Monsieur Rigault, the woman, Madame Bette. | must have been as much out of her place in a 
Superior servants they evidently were; but, in cast- | convent asa hawk in a dovecot; for restraint was 
ing in their lot with the mistresses whom they had | intolerable to her, and she had no religivus vocation 
followed into their triste exile, they had left behind | whatever. 
From this period Mam’selle Elise assumed to her- 
shared with cheerfulness the privations of their pov- | S¢lf considerable freedom, p2rhaps license of. oniuc , 
erty. And they were very poor. Thesecretsof their | and she and Madame Stephanie were openly at feau. 
household could not be kept in that little idle place, The young lady detested the poverty and narrow- 
though they took no service from without to carry | ness of her life; the elder abominated her niece's 
gossip abroad; for the small shopkeepers knew every | condescensions to gain a little society. She had 
penny of their expenditure, and Monsieur Rigault, | struck up an intimacy with a family near the Grange, 
who catered for them, Frenchman, and ingenious | Who were of no rank and of noreputation. They had 
Frenchman as he was, often betrayed to their shrewd | gTown rich on the troublesof the times, and the sons, 
inquisitiveness the difficulty he had in making upthe | balf-edacated, dissolute, handsome young men, were 
materials of the dinners he cookel. | making haste to squander their fortunes by aping 
The ladies were rarely seen beyond the precincts — | the luxuries and extravagances of the squirearchy. 
of their home, and the only persons they admitted | | It was presently whispered in the town that Mam’- 


| within their decrs was Mr. March, who was a Cath- | elle Elige had an intrigue with the eldest sun, and 


« Promise not to be frightened or anxious, and I wil! | on which to deposit their precious belongings. Their | 


listened; they all struck, and they all listened; they _ 


were sure the wall was hollow; that there was a re- 


| cess corresponding with that on the other side of the 


fireplace, which was only boarded up and canvassed. 
It was a holiday, and it was rainy. They had hours 
before them fur investigation and mischief, and they 


| Set to work; carefully, at first, and near the floor, 


bat soon with greater boldness. They cut outa 
section of the canvas, and discovered that it was not 
plain joiner’s work behind, but panelling, like the 
rest of the room. They ripped away the canvas from 
beside the pilaster of the chimney, and espied hinges, 


chinks—unmistakable evidences of a closet in the | 
wainscot large enough to appease their most exorbi- | 
tant longings for store-room. They persevered, in | 
spite of choking dust and falling plaster, ignorant of | 


| landlord's claims for dilapidation and their father’s 
The easy adaptability of common human nature to | 


displeasure, and by noon they had completely laid 
open the hidden cupbeard doors, and Willie had come 
Tasked him what he wanted 
keys for? He told me about the closet—such a large 
double closet! I proposed to goand see it. He begged 


| me to stay where I was until they had effecteda 


clearance of the rubbish. My suspicions and fears 
were roused, and I went at once. Rabbish, indeed! 
Tie floor was littered with torn canvas, and the air 
thick with the powdery dust of the waill-coloring. 
An old charwoman, Bridget Johnes, whom we occa- 
sionally employed in the house, had preceded me on 
the boys’ petition to help them remove the rains, 
and there she stood agape. resting on her broom, and 
erying, ** Bless her life, if there was not Maiame 
Stephanie's closet again!” The boys eyed me a litile 
ar xiously, as I remarked that I did not know what 
their father and Mr. Baxter, the landlord, might say 
but Willie began all the same to try the keys. The 
key in common use for most of the other cupboards 
fitted this lock; he turned it, and with a wrench 
pulled open one leaf of the dour; and, as he palied, 
out fell, with dry, light, jingling rattle, a skeleton 
with a mass of tattered, coloriess clothing still en- 
veloping it. 

The curieus investigator sprang fast enough out of 
the way. I cannot tell what any of as feit or said. 
but the first words 1 understomi were from the mouth 
of Bridget Johnes. She had stepped across the floor, 
and was stoping to examine a ring that hung on one 
finger of the clenched skeleton hand. “It is poor 
Mami'selle Elsie,” said she; ‘+ they told us she’d gone 
home to France.” 

I sent one of the bors instantly to bring Mr. Bax- 


olic like themselves, and a priest who came over from it came to the ears of Monsieur Rigault that a girl 
Shrewsbury to visit them at stated intervals. To | who had lately been admitted into the house to help 
Shrewsbury also they went to attend the services of | Madame Bette, acted as their go-between. This girl 
their church on great festival days; and once, when | Was Bridget Johnes. That day, or the next, Bridget 
they remained absent more than a week, they were Johnes received her discharge, and being quit of her 
said to have gone to meet some fellow-emigrants of | Scruples with her service, she opened her meuth and 
royal rank at Alton“Towers, the seat of the great "told astonishing tales of the quarrels between Madame 
rapist Earl of Shrewsbury. Madame Steph was ph 
@ person of grandivse air—not beautiful at all, but of said they were—but she was sorry for Mami’selle 
a most magnificent stateliness, like a woman bred in Elise, too. Concerning the alleged intrigue she was 
courts, and use] to think of nobility as the highest more reticent; she denied, indeed, that there wes 
grace of God. Madame Rese was less imposing than aby intrigue. 

her sister, but more pleasing, and several years 





wrinkle]; Madame Rose had stilsv much of the whose courtesy the exiles held the Grange reni free. 


bloom of youth as may remain with a handsome His heir was his sister, who was married to a Mr. 
Baxter, the father and mother of the present owner. | 


brunette of five-and- thirty. 

Daring the second autumn of their residence at | Tosecure them against disturbance, Mr. March in 
Ash Grange, Monsieur Rigault mace a journey to | his will made them a gift of the Grange for such time 
France. News that the Tuileries had been sacked, as they might be pleased to occupy it. If they va- 


the Swiss Guard slaughtered, and the king and his cated it, the Baxters were to acquire possession, but | 
otherwise Madame Stephanie and Madame Ruse were | 


family imprisored in the Temple, had reached Eug- 
land befure he started, and the terrible massacres of at liberty to retain it for their joint and separate 
September were reported immediately afier. Next lives. The peace of Amiens opened the continent in 
came a rumor that the king was to be put upon his | the spring, and the Baxters, who were not rich, had 
trial before the National Convention, then intelligence | great hopes that the French ladies would hurry home, 
that his head had fallen on the scaffsld, then of the and leave the Grange to them; bat they made no 
beginning of the Terror. | sigus of stirring. They had lost all in France—rank, 
While Monsieur Kigault was away, Madame Ste- 
phanie made his little household purchases in the _ likely torecover them under the consulate of Napoleon 
town. People thus grew familiar with her grandear, Bonaparte, then mounting to the pinnacle of power 
and very haggard andi wan her grandeur was—inti- | and glory. 
nitely more piteous than humility. Yetit was im-| One fine evening in May, B:i'get Johnes, who had 
possible to feel sympathy with her. Moasieur Kigaalt | gone to be dairymaid at the rectory, had cecasion to 
had won real liking and respect amongst the shop- _ walk down the giebe pastaes that skirt the Grange 
keepers, but Madame Stephanie treated the simple | garden, and divide it from the river. A holly hedge 
folks with that haughty rigor which French writers | torms the boundary, which is solid and lofty asa wall. 
tell us was the habit of the grest in France in the Mam'selle Elise had, to Bridget’s knowledge, sar- 
generations before the terrible blood-leiting of the | mounted this barrier many a time to meet her lover, 
Revelation. La Bruyere, the court philosopher and and Bridget had kept her counsel faithfully while 
moralist of Louis Fuurteenth’s reign, says it was to , she connived at or assisted her evasions. But after 
him a thing always new, the ferocity with which men | this evening she was less secret. She met mam’selie 
treatel other men. He saw certain wild animals, walking by the river alone, and they had some con- 
male and female, scattered over the fichis, black, versation. Mam’selle Elise exhibited a ring st with 
livid, al burnt with the san, bound te the soil which green stones, which she bad accepted as a betrothal- 
they ploughed and barrowed with invincible obeti- | ring from her lover, who, she said, wished her tw fly 
nacy; they had an articulate voice, and when they with him to Scotland, where they could be married 








je and Mam’selle Elise; like she-devis she | 


This exposure took place at the openingof the }ear | 
younger. Malame Stephanie was growing gray and 1802, and about the same time died Mr. March, by | 





honor, name, fortune, and kindred—and were not — 





Tusé upon their feet they showed a human face, and, 
indecd, they were men. At night they retired inw 
their lairs, where they lived om black bread, water, 
and roots; they saved other men the tuil of sowing 


without leave of her guardians. 

Os ccrtain evenings subsequent to this, Bridget 
Johnes found oppervunities of going into the pas- 
tures, prompted by caricsity to learn how rs elupe- 


aad reaping, but themselves lacked, even to hunger, ment scheme wenton. But she met Mam’selle Elise 
the bread they produced. Madame Stephanie le po more. Once she @ the lover prowling about 
Peticr, in the cold inbuman pride of her character, | watcbfally, who told ber he had not been able to get 
showed the latest development of the noble races a glimpse of his sweetheart for days. Neither was 
that bad lived for ages by the bitter labor of such de- surprisel at this, for Maiame Stephanie had means 
graded serts ; and now the scum of their long perdition of keeping her anraly young kinswoman in durance, 
had seethei to the surface of swiety, and society was which she used without the smallest scruple. If she 
dying by wholesale of the poisunous miasma. had seen the ring, and if Mam’selle Elsie had braved 
In the ‘early spring, Monsieur Kigaalt was back at her with an avowal of ber design to escape from the 
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WA Grange into the arms of her plebeian lov 


had no doubt that ste was expiating ber 
close confinement— possibly in her own c! 
quite as possible, in the great closet of t 
which narrow seclusion, with the aid « 
Bette, Madame Stephanie had more tha: 
mitted her, even since her return from th: 
| Monsieur Rigault had never lost the 
countenance that be had brought back » 
journey to Paris, but at this time he looke 
ever haggard and perplexed. He was 
When he entered the shops he bad no an 
| bit of news from his friends. If they ask: 
he did not go home, now that France wa 
and multitudes of exiles and English flock 
taste the long-forbidden delights of Par: 
shook his head. One day, however, he 
| mounting the Ghseesbary mail-coach, 





| Madame Steph 1 in the 
| rigid, haughty, and formal, if possible, t 
Then it began to be said that Monsieur | 
returned to France for good, and that b: 
Mam'selle Elise with him, This was bar 
at first, fur Monsieur Rigault had given 
of his departure to his humble friends, a1 
them no farewell; but it was presently | 
7 accepted as quite natural that he should 
iss | thus secretly, if he had to convey awa 
‘, | Elise. That Mam'selle Elise should bh 
y | consented to go was no marvel except 
who persisted for several weeks in wat 
% | still about the Grange. Then there f 
| ramor, which originated with Bridget - 
| the young lady hai drowned herself or ! 
A. away, aud this rumor presently grew so 
Se a who was also a magistrate, felt 
s i have an interview with Madame Stepha: 
YF) | pianation satisfied him. She said that | 
te. | Seon condasted bash to vanes and con 
eeren government, and had expressed 
fons to adopt her, before she (Madam 
»~ ‘| could agree to yield up her brother's on! 
| wided, that she and her sister were 
old; that they had no portion to give w 
and therefore they had striven with ti 
| and bad sent ber away from them. + 
allusion to the now notorious intrigue’ 
4) sisted between Mam’selle Elise and | 
% | jover; but this the rector, who was hi 
tory principles, perfectly understood an 
with. He would have locked up his o. 
or have sent her into banishment, had 
to misconduct herself. 

No one doubted the trath of the rect 
= ben he lulled the popular suspicious t: 
t» gather round the Grange by public 
Stepbanie’s explanation. The lover 
Elise accepted it like the rest; bat, inst 
up with her removal a¢ an inexorable » 
formed a sudden resolve to go acrose 
search of her. Of course neither Mads 
nor the rector, who felt with her on 
plebeian lovers, would vouchsafe him « 
whereabouts of either the young lady 
ant, Monsieur Rigault. He, however, 
eud of September or the beginning of 
his jouruey, with the quest in view, » 
talked about as a romance of affection. 

For several months nothing was bea: 
own people said he had fallen into 
4 Parisian wickedness and revelry, and 
Bat in the ensuing spring there cam 
intelligence that his endeavors to dix 
love had been all iu vain, and that bh 
return home. He never did retarn, bh: 
rupture of the peace of Amiens took 
183, and ali the travelling English : 
detaine! prismers by command of tl 
He died before a new peace arrived U 
and, with bis memory, the events of ( 
into obiivion. 

The svle inhabitants of the Grange! 
| ame Stephanie, Madame Kose, and » 
| Only Madame Stephanie ever encount 
| gaze. Her sister had become » pert 
but no physician was invited to reliev 
Their poverty seemei more pinebingt 
their seclusion more complete. The 
vored to befriend them, bat coali 
in winning their confidence, and at i 
seek it. 

The next change was the death of 
which cecurred in i+15, when ali En, 
ing its belis and rejoicing over the gk 
Waterloo. Once more the Baxters 2 
into possession of the Grange, ami « 
were disappointed. The restoration « 
appeared to bring no joy, no reviva’ 
remaining pair of exiled women. Ma 
i might vot have heard of it, fr any 
, As for Madame Bette, who ever lo 
% and furrowed face once was pot inclin 

Ve She was a moet firttiding perrons 
r grave. Duringall ber long saficrane 

y had never picked apa word of Eng 
| male a single Engleh frend. 
4! The two lived on together to quite « 

M  visiame Bette diet the first, and 

é Madame Stephanic, age a* she was 
of ber ancient alertness and vigor, '* 
ducement proffered by the Baxter 
- lodgings and accept from them the 

; | sary at ber time of life. She sarvire 
3 | abost eighteen munths, and dict & 
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survivors of ber mother’s family, who b 
| a portion of their property, were in fa 
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Grange into the arms of her plebeian lover, Bridget | 


| had no doubt that ste was expiating her iniquity in 
| close confinement—possibly in her own chamber, or, 


quite as possible, in the great closet of the salon, to 
which narrow seclusion, with the aid of Madame 
Bette, Madame Stephanie had more than once com- 
mitted her, even since her return from the convent. 
Monsieur Rigault had never lost the distressed 
countenance that he had brought back after his last 
journey to Paris, but at this time he looked more than 
ever haggard and perplexed. He was silent, too. 
When he entered the shops he had no answer to any 
bit of news from his friends. If they asked him why 
he did not go home, now that France was at peace, 
and multitudes of exiles and English flocking over to 
taste the long-forbidden delights of Paris, he only 
shook his head. One day, however, he was seen 
mounting the Shrewsbury mail-coach, and again 
Madame Stephanie reappeared in the town, more 
rigid, haughty, and formal, if possible, than before. 
Then it began to be said that Monsieur Rigault had 
returned to France for good, and that he had taken 
Mam’selle Elise with him, This was hardly credited 
at first, for Monsieur Rigault had given no warning 
of his departure to his humble friends, and had made 
them no farewell; but it was presently believed and 
accepted as quite natural that he should have set off 
thus secretly, if he had to convey away Mam’selle 
Elise. That Mam’selle Elise should have quietly 
consented to go was no marvel except to her lover, 
who persisted for several weeks in watching for her 
still about the Grange. Then there flew abroad a 
rumor, which originated with Bridget Johnes, that 
the young lady had drowned herself or had been put 
away, and this rumor presently grew so loud that the 
rector, who was also a magistrate, felt it his duty to 
have an interview with Madame Stephanie. Her ex- 
planation satistied him. She said that her niece had 
been conducted back to France and consigned to the 
survivors of her mother’s family, who bad recovered 
a portion of their property, were in favor with the 
present government, and had expressed repeatedly a 
desire to adopt her, before she (Madame Stephanie) 
could agree to yield up her brother’s only child. She 
added, that she and her sister were now growing 
old; that they had no portion to give with the petite, 
and therefore they had striven with their devotion, 
and had sent her away from them. She made no 
allusion to the now notorious intrigue that had sub- 
sisted between Mam’selle Elise and her low-born 
lover; but this the rector, who was himself of high 
tory principles, perfectly understood and sympathized 
with. He would have locked up his own daughter, 
or have sent her into banishment, had she so dared 
to misconduct herself. 

No one doubted the truth of the rector’s assurance 
when he lulled the popular suspicions that had begun 
t» gather round the Grange by publishing Madame 
Stephanie’s explanation. The lover of Mam’selle 
Elise accepted it like the rest; but, instead of putting 
up with her removal as an inexorable separation, he 
formed a sudden resolve to go across to France in 
search of her. Of course neither Madame Stephanie 
nor the rector, who felt with her on this matter of 
plebeian lovers, would vouchsafe him any clue to the 
whereabouts of either the young lady or her attend- 
ant, Monsieur Rigault. He, however, set out at the 
end of September or the beginning of October, and 
his journey, with the quest in view, was long after 
talked about as a romance of affection. 

For several months nothing was heard of him; his 
own people said he had fallen into the slough of 
Parisian wickedness and revelry, and that was whi. 
But in the ensuing spring there came a letter with 
intelligence that his endeavors to discover his lady- 
love had been all in vain, and that he was about to 
return home. He never did return, however, for the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens took place in May, 
1803, and all the travelling English in France were 
detained prisoners by command of the first consul. 
He died before a new peace arrived to set them free, 
and, with his memory, the events of that time faded 
into obiivion. 

The sole inhabitants of the Grange now were Mad- 
ame Stephanie, Madame Rose, and Madame Bette. 
Only Madame Stephanie ever encountered the public 
gaze. Her sister had be & per t invalid, 
but no physician was invited to relieve her maladies. 
Their poverty seemed more pinching than before, and 
their. seclusion more complete. The rector endea- 
vored to befriend them, but could never succeed 
in winning their confidence, and at length ceased to 
seek it. 

The next change was the death of Madame Rose, 
which occurred in 1815, when all England was ring- 
ing its bells and rejoicing over the glorious victory of 
Waterloo. Once more the Baxters expected to come 
into possession ot the Grange, and once more they 
were disappointed. The restoration of the Bourbons 
appeared to bring no joy, no revival of hope to the 
remaining pair of exiled women. Madame Stephanie 
might not have heard of it, fur any sign she made. 
As fur Madame Bette, who ever looked on her dark 
and furrowed face once was not inclined to look again. 
She was a most forbidding personage, mute as the 
grave. Duringall her longsutferance in Englandshe 
had never picked up a word of English speech, nor 
made a single English friend. 

The two lived on together to quite extreme old age. 
Madame Bette died the first, and died suddenly. 
Madame Stephanie, aged as she was, still kept much 
of her ancient alertness and vigor, resisting every in- 
ducement proffered by the Baxters to remove into 
lodgings and accept from them the tendance neces- 
sary at her time of life. She survived Madame Bette 





had lived. For twoor three days she was missing | 
from her usual haunts, and, when the house was 
forcibly entered, was found on the floor of the salon 
inadying condition. She made great efforts, as of | 
one who wished to speak, but her tongue could form | 
no intelligible words, and before the priest who had | 
been sent for could arrive, she was gone. She was 
buried beside her sister and servant in the church- 
yard. 

And now, at last, the Baxters entered into posses- 
sion of the Grange. The old people took up their 
residence in it, after putting it into habitable repair 
at the least possible cost; for having brought up a 
large and expensive family, they had suffered losses, 
and were less rich in their old age than they had been 
in their young days. Bridget Johns was for some 
years their servant, and though she remembered and 
spoke of the closet in the salon, it was atter the walls 
had been redecorated, and then nobody was extrava- 
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LODGE DEPORTMENT. 

It is greatly to the discredit of lodges to have, dur- 

ing their working sessions, knots of idle and listless 

members dawdling about, heedless of what is trans- 

piring, and indulging in conversation and laughter 

loud enough to mar all the solemnity that should 

invest such seasons. These would not do thus at 

church, or in assemblies where the proprieties are j 
observed, and it can hardly be imagined how such 

practices should ever obtain in the lodge. Time 








gani or curious enough to care about defacing them 
to recover it, until our boys took the work in hand. 
Who boarded up the closet is not known, but there 
can be no doubt that it kept the secret of murder, 
and that the skeleton we found was that of Mam’selle 
Elise. Bridget Johns recognized the betrothal-ring 
on her hand. 





THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
Besides the great historical characters who have 
been involuntary tenants of the Tower, there have 


been a few others who have had temporary lodg t 


gh is afforded for all conversation in the inter- 
missions without violating the proprieties of the 
lodge. It is not pl t nor b ing to see mem- 
bers reclining at angles unknown to the work, with 
a listl that ts to indifference. Their 
deportment, in this particular, should be signiticant 
of their uprightness as Masons. There should be no 
violations, besides, of the courtesies due towards offi- 
cial position, which should always be insisted on. 
In the matter of appearance, also, deportment should 
be studied. A man is offensive who thrusts himself 
into society en dishabille. In a lodge of gentlemen, it 











there previous to execution; among these, notably, 
Lord Stourton, whoss determined murder of the 
Hartgills, father and son, forms a very curious chap- 
ter in this history. He was the first peer who ever 
“took silk”—claimed the privilege of being hung 
with a rope of that material, and he richly deserved 
it. Our author takes occasion to remark that this 
was not altogether an empty distinction, since such 
rope being stronger than vulgar hempen cord, is 
slenderer, slips more easily upon the windpipe, and 
so shortens matters. His lordship’s servants were 
of course supplied with the usual article, and subse- 
quently “ hung in chains ”—an expression, by-the-by, 
which only meant that after hanging in the ordinary 
way, ‘‘a stout canvas dress, well saturated with tar, 
was put upon the body, and then a light frame of 
hoop-iron fitted to the frame, with the object of 
causing the remains to hang together as long as pos- 
sible. At the top of this framework was an iron loop 
which went over the head, and to this was secured 
the chain by which the corpse was finally suspended 
to a lofty gibbet made of oak, and studded with tenter- 
hooks, to prevent any one from climbing up to remove 
the body.” 

The last criminals received within the Tower walls 
were the Cato street gang, in 1820. Thistlewood was 
a tenant of the Bloody Tower; Ings and Davidson 
(a negro) of St. Thomas Tower; Harrison, Brunt, 
Tidd, Monument and Wilson, in the Bynard and 
Middle Towers; and Hooper in the Salt Tower. The 
first five were all hung; there was not the slightest 
sympathy from the spectators upon their appearance 
on the scaftuld, but “ when each head was cut off and 
held up, a loud and deep groan of horror burst from 
all sides, which was not soon forgotten by those who 
heard it’”’—so distasteful to our people has the sight 
of blood become, which was at one time shed in such 
torrents upon that most historic eminence in Britain, 
Tower-hill. ‘ 





A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

In 1696 a very remarkable clock was made for “le 
Grand Monarque,” whom science as well as literature, 
it seems, delighted to flatter. Louis was therein 
represented upon his throne, surrounded by the elec- 
tors of the German states and the princes of Italy, 
who advanced towards him doing homage, and re- 
tired chiming the quarters of the hours with their 
canes. The kings of Europe did the same, except 
that they struck the hours instead of the quarters. 
The maker, Burdeau, advertised his intention of ex- 
hibiting this work of art in public, and knowing the 
stubborn resistance offered to his sovereign by Wil- 
liam III., he determined to make the English mon- 
arch’s eftigy particularly pliant, so that when its turn 
came he should show an especial humility. ‘* Wil- 
liam, thus compelled, bowed very low indeed; but at 
the same moment, sume part of the machinery snap- 
ped asunder, and threw ‘le Grand Monarque’ pros- 
trate from his chair at the feet of the British king. 
The news of the accident spread in every direction as 
an omen; the king was informed of it, and poor 
Burdeau was confined in the Bastile.” 


PARRICIDE NOT A CRIME. 


Among the Feejee Islanders, parricide is not a 
crime, but a custom, and the extinction of the surplus 
population is assented to by the victims themselves. 
Sometimes Patertamilias suggests that his time is 
up; sometimes it is his tamily which take that un- 
pleasant initiative. Upon one occasion, a young 
Feejee invited a missionary to attend his mother’s 
funeral; the reverend gentleman, much astonished 
to perceive no corpse in the procession, made in- 
quiries, as delicately as he could frame them, of the 
bereaved young man, who at once pointed out his 





She was to be killed. 


party. 





‘“Pa, how many legs hasaship?” ‘A ship has no 
legs, my child.” ‘* Why, pa, the paper says she draws 





about eighteen months, and died as solitary as she 
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mother, walking along as gay and lively as any of the | 


is especially expected that all should look, as well as 
act, gentlemanly. The groom has noright to obtrude 
his stable upon the lodge, and smells of the shop 
should be discouraged as among the outward business 
signs inadmissible by rule of the Order. There is a de- 
portment, too, that is often violated, in a restless mov- 
ing about a lodge. No one is 80 agreeable-looking that 
his figure stalking here and there is especially desir- 
able, and when half a dozen are up at once, moving 
back and forward, it reminds one somewhat of a 
promenade concert. This should be corrected. Dis- 
cipline in a lodge is as essential as knowledge of the 
ritual, and disregard of the former is a sure indication 
of ignorance of, and indifference to, the latter. De- 
portment should ever be especially enjoined in the 
lectures—now we think wholly neglected—and the 
work of the lodge, be made like work, not a pleasure 
merely, but a discipline and duty. 





Masonic STATISTICS.—We gather the following 
from the annual report of the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons of the State of Texas for the 
year (ending June) 1866, viz: Members, 10,025; in- 
itiations, 750; passings, 663; raisings, 575; affiliations, 
382; disp tions, 45; dismi , 547; rejections, 
328; suspensions, 147; re-instatements, 38; expul- 
sions, 23; deaths, 251; charity fund $988 10; dues, 
$9,431 70; total, $10,419 80. The highest number of 
a Lodge is 288; and there are also fifteen Lodges un- 
der dispensation. The State is divided into twenty 
Masonic districts. The report contains much valu- 
able information, among which will be found a list 
of the officers, Past Masters, Master Masons, Fellow 
Crafts and Entered Apprentices attached to each and 
every Lodge. 














ANEW LODGE TO BE FORMED.—We understand 
that the Grand Lodge is to be petitioned for.a dispen- 
sation for a new lo ge, which is to be furmed in Bos- 
ton. It is to be called the Zeatland Lodge, in honor 
of the Earlof Zeatland, for many years Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of England. Our ambitious 
brethren have shown their sense in the name of their 
lodge, and we hope that it will flourish. Some forty 
names are already on their papers, composed of 
brethren who intend to swarm from Mt. Lebanon, 
St. John’s, and other lodges. The names of its offi- 
cers will be Rev. Bro. J. W. Dadman, W. M.; Bro. 
Alfred T. Chapman, S. W.; and John F, Abbott, J. 
W. It will meet every third Tuesday. 


wer a 





THE CHAPTER EXCITEMENT IN WASHINGTON.— 
The excitement among the Masonic fraternity of 
Washington has been allayed by a decision of the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, authorizing a division. The 
Maryland Chapter will remain under the jurisdiction 
of the existing Grand Chapter, while the Chapters of 
Washington and of Georgetown will form a new Grand 
Chapter, to be known as the Grand Chapter of the 
District of Columbia. The charters of the Washing- 
ton Chapters, which were suspended, have been re- 
stored to them. 





SANCTUARY. 

Soon after the conversion of the Saxons to Chris- 
tianity, all places of public worship were tooked upon 
as so sacred that a criminal fleeing to any of them 
was safe, no matter what his crime. The object in 
this case was to avoid the effects of sudden resent- 
ment overtaking the criminal before he could pay the 


At this early time, the rule was, that the refugee 
might stay in the church thirty days, providing him- 
self with sustenance, after which he was given over 
to his friends unhurt. 

. In England, however, where the institution of 
sanctuary was coeval with Christianity, a moditica- 


| tion of this monstrous regulation was early intro- 


duced. A criminai fleeing to a church for refuge, 

was compelled, like the Jew, who had “to declare 

his cause in the ears of the elders of the city,” to 

declare that he came because his lise was in danger, 

and also to confess that be had committed felony. If 
he failed to do this to the guardians ofthe church, he 

might be dragged without ceremony from the sanc- 

tuary; but if he complied with the conditions, he was 

at liberty to remain, providing his own food, during 

a period of forty days. Within that time, he was 

obliged, having already confessed generally that he 

had been guilty of felony, toconfess more particular- 

ly before the coroner, who was bound to attend to his 
requisition, the nature of his offence. Upon hearing 
this, the coroner accepted the man’s abjuration, or 
voluntary banishment, in full discharge of all crimes 
and misdemeanors committed up to that time. Pro- 
tection was afforded to the criminaias soon as he had 
taken the oath of abjuration, and on condition of his 
going with a cross in his hand, and with all conve- 
nient haste, to a seaport assigned by the coroner, 
there embarking for some foreign land, from which 
he swore never to return without leave had from the 
king. If he did return, he might be slain with im- 
punity; if he were slain in the sanctuary, or on the 
road to the seaport assigned to him, his slayer was 
punished asa murderer. By abjuring, however, a 
man’s blood was attainted, and his property was for- 
feited, not to the family of the man he had injured, 
but to the crown. 

Sacrilege and high treason were crimes of so bigha 
nature—higher, in the opinion of our forefathers, 
than murder, rape, theft or arson—that they were 
held not to be covered by the sanctuary; and with 
regard to high treason, it was decided, in the case of 
Humphry Stafford (temp. Henry VII.), that no sanc- 
tuary could obtain by prescription the right to pro- 
tect traitors. Nothing short of an absolute grant by 
royal charter could confer so great a privilege, ‘ be- 
cause it so materially touched the king’s preroga- 
tive.” There were, however, places to which even 
this right was attached by charter. Westminster 
was one of them, having received the fullest sanc- 
tuary charters from two kings of the Heptarchy. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

Women have not their proper place in Germany. 
They are treated as irresponsible beings; they are 
kept in a state of tutelage, that makes them helpless 
in emergency, and troublesome at a crisis. They 
have no rational amusements. They are throwr’ 
back upon themselves or upon each other for society 
and conversation; they are not their husbands’ 
equals; they do not stand by his side “ to warm, to 
comfort and command,” such words would savor to 
a German wife of blasphemy. They are there to knit 
and spin, to sew buttons on his shirts and darn his 
stockings, to iron his collars and pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and cook his favorite dishes. They are there 
to peel the baked potatoes at supper, and take the 
scaly armor off the shrimps and prawns. And if 
they do these things assiduously, have they not their 
reward? Are they not allowed to go to the theatre 
inthe winter, and frequent the coffee-gard in 
summer? May they not choose their own gowns 
(provided they are not too expensive), and half a- 
dozen bosom friends to envy them all these privi- 
leges? German girls ought to be companions for 
German men. They have advantages at school, such 
as we should accept in an ecstacy of gratitude. The 
same professors that lecture to their brothers and 
cousins within the university halls or college class- 
rooms, come down from those greater altitudes to 
teach the young girls and children that we have seen 
passing to and fro through the streets at school. 
They are taught regularly, systematically, patiently, 
conscientiously. A German girl must be dull indeed 
who is not well-read. Everything is taught, and 
everything is taught well. Nothing is of itself; a 
building is not made of one brick, nor a ship of a 
block of wood. 








THE CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. 

The Corinthian order of architecture is considered 
the most chaste and beautiful, and in modern times 
is more generally alopted than any other. While 
looking with admiration upon the graceful and ele- 
gant ornamental capital surrounding the flated 
column, it becomes doubly interesting when we know 
its origin. It presents the shape of an inverted bell, 
and is richly ornamented, having around it two rows 
of acanthus leaves, and above them, eight pairs of 
small volutes, and upon these the abacus, which was 
marked by truncated angles and by concave sides, 
each adorned with a flower in the centre. This 








wehrgeld, or protection-money, which was fixed by a 
known standard, according to the rank of the slain. 
This was an essential departure from the Jewish 
principle, which allowed of no refuge for the willful 
slayer of blood. Those only who killed aman un- 
wittingly, without having hated him aforetime, were 
admitted to the protection of the cities of refuge; but 
any one, murderer as well as accidental mauslayer, 
was admitted on demand to the privilege of Christian 
sanctuary, ‘The peace of the church,” was in 
Christian lands looked upon as more sacred than 
“the peace of our Lord the King,” and it was allow- 





twenty feet, and she runs before the wind.” 


ed, therefore, to cover even the worst of criminals, 


capital, according to Vitruvius, had its origin in acci- 
| dent, which is related in the following delightful 
| little story: By the tomb of a Corinthian virgin, an 
' affectionate nurse had left a basket containing vari- 
| ous articles precious in the estimation of the virgin 
'‘ while alive. On the basket was placed a tile to pro- 
tect the contents; an acanthus plant on which the 
basket chanced to rest, had pushed its shoots and 
. foliage around the basket up to the tile in a beautiful 
manner. In this state it was seen by the sculptor, 
Callimachus, and suggested to him an idea of archi- 
tectural ornament, to which he soun gave reality in 
' the Corinthian capital. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOWARD SPRING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


O days, be fleet on your still wings, 

Till you shall hear her footsteps ring, 
And feel the blessing of her grace— 

The tender, blushing, blossoming Spring. 


Fly on, like swift birds flying home, 
Over the barren, wintry plain; 

Tap softly at her closed gates 
With all your pleading tears of rain. 


And woo her from her fairy shores, 
To make an elf-land of our earth; 
With nights that drop enchanted dew, 
And mornings full of silver mirth. 


O, merry, merry are her winds, 
That ring the brook bells with such glee, 
And make the laughing grasses dance 
With spotted lilies on the lea; 


And merry, merry are her suns, 

That kiss the cowslips till they glow, 
As golden as their frolic beams, 

That play about the meadows low. 


Old Winter may be lingering now 

About these wild plains of the March, 
But April tears on his dead face 

Shall drip like music through the larch. 


Then hasten, days, on your still wings, 
Till you shall hear her footsteps ring, 

And feel the blessing of her grace, 
The brighteni 





g Spring. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BLOODLESS VICTORY. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 





THOSE who have ever visited the city of Wheeling, 
the capital of the State of West Virginia, have not 
failed to be impressed with the romantic beauty of 
the surrounding scenery, a r fully in keeping 
with the wild and adventurous character of its histo- 
ry. It is hard to realize that this fine city has grown 
up in the last half century, and that fifty years ago 
the place contained scarcely halfa dozen log cabins, 
and that where now stands the handsome depot of 
the great railroad which connects the Ohio River 
with the Chesapeake Bay, then stood the rough fort 
which alone saved the settlers from the rifle or knife 
of the savage. The position of Fort Henry was very 
strong, as it was located at the intersection of Wheel- 
ing Creek with the Ohio River, and completely com- 
manded every approach to it. This fort was one of 
the few frontier posts which never fell into the hands 
of the savages, and, as it was the object of their par- 
ticular hatred from this fact, it was called upon to 
withstand many attacks. Especially is the siege 
which was conducted by the notorious renegade Si- 
mon Girty famous in the annals of border warfare. 

Among the settlers who first built their cabins at 
Wheeling was a young man named Amos Chapline. 
He came from the eastern part of the Union, no one 
knew exactly what part, and declared that he meant 











That night his fears were realized, and he found 
himself immediately in front of a large number of 
Indians. They had built fires and had gone into 
camp for the night, and thus far had not the remot- 
est idea of the presence of the whites. Still it was 
necessary to act with caution, for the snapping of a 
twig or the rustle of a branch might give warning to 
the red men of the proximity of their foes. Amos at 
first determined to attack the savages, but a closer 
examination showed him that they were too numer- 
ous for such a venture to be successful. The best | 
thing he could do would be to withdraw at once and | 
try to reach Fort Henry as soon as possible, and give 
the alarm, for he had no doubt that the fort was the 


destination of the dusky army. But when he came | 


to attempt it, he found withdrawing a much more | 
difficult task than he had supposed, and finally, in 
order to make sure of a safe retreat he divided his 
men into synods of five with orders to make their 
way back to the settlement by different routes and 
with all speed. As for himself he determined to 
gain more accurate information of the numbers and 
plans of the aarages before he set out on his return 
home. 

He watched his men until the last of them had 
moved off with noiseless steps into the darkness, and 
then carefully examining his rifle to make sure that 
it was in readiness for instant use, and loosening his 
hunting-knife, he set out with his face towards the 
camp of the savages. Long experience, added to an 
unusual keenness of vision, had given him the power 
of discerning objects by night as plainly as by day, 
and he moved along now, rapidly but silently, scan- 
ning the dim woods with strained eyes. Every mo- 
ment brought him nearer to the Indian camp, and 
increased his danger of stumbling across some of their 
scouts or sentinels. Fortune favored him, however, 
and he succeeded in reaching the very verge uf the 
camp without being discovered. Here he paused, 
and lying down in the undergrowth peered anxiously 
through the bushes at the scene befure him. 

Four large fires had been built, and around these 
were collected a number of redskins, amounting, as 
near as he could estimate them to about three hun- 
dred. They were hideously decked out with war 
paint and feathers, and were evidently prepared for 
@ grand campaign. They were talking merrily over 
some subject, and frequently would burst into shouts 
of exultant laughter. In order to overhear their talk, 
the young man resolved to get up closer to them, 
and after considerable exertion he managed to pass 
into the camp unobserved, and to climb into a large 
tree the branches of which were not more than fifty 
feet from one of the fires. 

As he settled himself noiselessly among the boughs 
he thought for the first time of his foolishness in 
venturing so completely into the midst of the In- 
dians, and as he looked down he could not help ask- 
ing himself how he should get away. The least 
sound might betray him now, and he knew that if he 
once fell into the hands of those below him he could 
expect no mercy. He had been too dangerous to 
them to hope they would spare him. He listened to 
the talk of the savages, and then decided upon his 
plan of action, which was as singular as it was 
successful. 

Carefully surveying the scene below he crawled 





noiselessly out among the thick branches of a part ot 


to stay in the new settlement as long as he could | the tree which extended near to one of the fires. 
keep his scalp on his head. He had left a sweetheart | Among his accomplishments was the gift of ventrilo- 


behind him in the East, he said, and as soon as he | quism, and this he now determined to use. 


Throw- 


could succeed in securing a home of his own he was | | | ing his voice down among the blazing fagots he star- 


going back after her. His free and easy manner and 
his generosity made him many friends, and it was 
not long before he was one of the most popular men 
in the whole settlement. Whenever a scouting party | 
was sent out Amos Chapline was sure to be oue of 
the number, and by the time he had been a year in 
the West he had won the reputation of being one of 
the most accomplished and cautious woodsmen on 
the Ohio. He seemed to catch Indian manners and 
habits by intuition, and to the surprise of all his 
friends could speak the dialects of the various tribes 
of the upper Ohio with the fluency of a red man. 
The result was that at the expiration of his second 
year in the West, Mr. Chapline was given a post in 
the garrison of Fort Henry next in rank to the com- 
mander of the post. 

About this time the Indians became unusually 
troublesome, and it was determined to send an expe- 
dition against them. The command of the party, 
some forty in number, was given to Amos Chapline, 
and the nien were provided with everything neces- 
sary to a thirty days’ campaign. They left the fort 
in high spirits, and crossing the creek moved down 
the river towards Grave Creek. intending, if necessa- 
ry to move down as low as the Ranawha where the 
Shawnees had some important towns. Chapline was 
@ very cautious leader, and he kept his men well in 
hand, never relaxing the rigid discipline so necessary 
to the success of such an expedition. Some of the 
men were disposed at first to murmur .at what they 
regarded as unnecessary strictness, bat Amos was 
firm, and, as he was always willing to perform what 
he required of his men, he soon induced them to 
yield a cheerful and ready submission to his will. 

The party passed Grave Creek without meeting 
with anything of an adventurous nature, but the 
next day one of the men shot an Indian whom he had 
caught lurking in the woods, asif watching them. 
The savage was at once recognized as a Shawnee, 
and from the fantastic manner in which he was 
painted it was evident that he was but the forerun- 
ner or scout of a large war party which could not be 
very far distant. Amos now determined to advance 
slowly and with the utmost caution. 


| 
| 





| tled the Indians by asking, in a loud tone, why they 
dared to venture out upon such an expedition. The 
watriors started to their feet in astonishment, and 
Amos lay very still in the tree. Then began a con- 
fused jabber of tongues, and the dusky group gather- 
ed around the fire pointing to it and gesticulating 
energetically. At last a circle was formed, and the 
chief stepped out alone preparatory to addressing 
them. As he opened his lips Amos threw his voice 
into the chieftain’s mouth and uttered a prolonged 
howl. The savage sprang back in dismay, and then 
the young man, with a remarkable facility changed 
the voice from one painted brave to another causing 
them to utter noises like cats and dogs, and all man- 
ner of insulting speeches. The medicine man was 
called by the affrighted heathen, but before he could 
speak Amos shoutei out, in good Shawnee, to return 
home at once, that the curse of the Great Spirit was 
upon the expedition. Then he made such a buzzing 
noise about the ears of the conjurer that the man 
gave a yell of fear and starting off at full speed 
plunged into the depths of the forest. The remainder 
of the band hesitated, but a tresh imprecation from 
the ventriloquist decided them, and they fled in 
dismay. 

As soon as they were gone, Amos Chapline de- 
scended from the tree, and after watching about 
until daylight to satisfy himself that the Indians had 
really given up their undertaking, started back for 
Wheeling. He reached the settlement in due time, 
and found the place in readiness for an attack from 
the Indians, his men having returned a few hours 
before him. The savages, however, did not make 
their appearance, and there was every reason to be- 
lieve that the fright Amos had given them had so 
worked upon their superstitious natures as to cause 
them to abandon the attempt upon which they had 
started. Amos was congratulated by all upon his 
victory, which was the easiest gained of any upon 
record. 





*Tt is never too late to mend,” as the old lady said 


when she sat up until twelve P. M. to darn her hus- | 


band’s stockings. 


Biographical Portfolic. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
COLONEL AARON OGDEN, 

AN officer during the American Revolution, was 
| born at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, December 34, 
| 1756. He graduated at Princeton College, New Jer- 
sey, in 1773, at the age of seventeen. At this early 
| age he imbibed a love of patriotism, and manifested 

an ardent desire to aid his fellow-countrymen in their 
struggle for independence. In December, 1775, he 
' joined a party of patriots who boarded and captured 
a British vessel of three hundred tons, lying off San- 
dy Hook, named the “ Blue Mountain Valley,” which 
was loaded with valuable stores for the enemy. 
They succeeded in their enterprise, and carried the 
vessel safely into Elizabethport. 

In the early part of 1777, Mr. Ogden was appointed 
captain in the first New Jersey regiment of the con- 
tinental troops. He was engaged in the battle of 
Brandywine in September, 1777, and was promoted 
to the rank of brigade major, and served in the ad- 
vanced corps of General Charles Lee, at the battle of 
Monmouth, June 28th, 1778, acting as an aide-de- 
camp to Major General Lord Stirling during that 
engagement, His duties on this occasion were ex- 
tremely arduous. The day was exceedingly hot, and 
he was kept upon a perpetual gallop to the remote 
parts of the field of battle, or in reconnoitering the 
movements of the enemy; yet when, at nearly the 
close of the day, General Washington asked him if he 
and his horse were not exhausted, he replied that he 
was ready to execute any orders his excellency might 
please to honor him with, and immediately started 
off to reconnoitre a distant wood, of which the enemy 
had been in possession during the day. Finding 
it deserted by them, he reported accordingly, and 
the army advanced and secured the victory. 

In the winter of 1778-9, while the American army 
were encamped at Elizabethtown, Major Ogden was 
ordered to reconnoitre a body of the enemy which 
had been sent to attack it. Owing to the extreme 
darkness, he unexpectedly encountered the outposts 
of that. body. A sentinel commanded him to dis- 
mount; but determining to effect an escape, he 
wheeled about his horse, when he received a severe 
thrust from the bayonet of another sentry whom he 
had not seen. The steel penetrated between his ribs; 
but he persevered in his attempt to escape, which he 
effected in safety, although in a very exhausted state, 
owing to great loss of blood. 

In 1779, he was aid-de-camp to General William 
Maxwell, in the expedition of General Sullivan 
against the Indians. He was also actively engaged 
with the main army in New Jersey, in 1780, and took 
part in the battle of Springfield, where he had a 
horse shot under him. 

On the resignation of General Maxwell, Major Og- 
den took command of a company of light infantry 
under General Lafayette, and while serving in that 
capacity he was employed by General Washington 
on that mission of mercy by which he strove to save 
the life of the unfortunate Major Andre; the condi- 
tions of which were, that the traitor General Bene- 
dict Arnold should be given up. He executed his 
mission with great adroitness, but failed in its benevo- 
lent purpose. 

Major Ogden afterwards accompanied General La- 
fayette in his memorable campaign in Virginia in 
1781. At the siege of Yorktown, at the head of his 
company he gallantly stormed the left redoubt of the 
enemy, for which he was “ honored with the peculiar 
approbation of General Washington.” 

On the close of the war Major Ogden applied him- 
self to the study of law, and rose rapidly in the pro- 
fession. In 1799, he was appointed to the command 
of the eleventh regiment of the United States army. 
In 1800, he was chosen an elector of president and 
vice president. In February, 1801, he was elected by 
the Legislature of New Jersey a senator in Congress, 
which station he held until March 3d, 1803. In 1812, 
he waselected governor of New Jersey. He died at 
Jersey City, April 9th, 1839, in the eighty-third year 
of his age. 








ESQUIMAUX TRAITS. 

The Esquimaux are, indeed, a very strange kind of 
people, and are an interesting study, even more so 
than the dogs, although they are not so useful; and 
then the dog can be controlled with a long whip and 
resolution, while the human animal cannot be con- 
trolled with anything. They might very properly be 
called a negative people, in everything except their 
unreliability, which is entirely positive; and yet, 
among themselves, they exhibit the semblance of 
virtuous conduct, at least in this: that, while in 
sickness, or want, or distress, they never render vol- 
untary assistance to each other, yet they do not deny 
it; indeed, the active exhibition of service is, per- 
haps, wholly unknown or unthought of among them; 
but they do the next best thing—they never withhold 
it. From the rude hut of the hardy inhabitant of 
these frozen deserts the unfortunate hunter who has | 
lost his team and has been unsuccessful in the hunt, 
the unprotected family who have lost their head, 
even the idle and thriitless, are never turned away; 
but they are never invited. They may come, they 
may use what they tind asif they were members of 
the family, taking it as a matter of course; but if it 
were known that they were starving, at a distance, 
| there is no one who would ever think of going to 








them with wapplies. They are the most self-reliant 
people in the world. It does not appear ever to occur 
to them to expect assistance, and they never think of 
offering it. 

The food and shelter which the needy are allowed 
to take is not a charity bestowed; the aid which the 
hunter gives to the dogless man who jumps upon his 
sledge for a lifton a journey is not a kindness. He 
would drop him or give him the slip if occasion o ffer- 
ed, even if in a place from whence he could not reach 
his home. He would drive off and leave him with 
the greatest unconcern, never so muchas giving him 
athought. Ifhe should change his abode, the family 
that had sought his protection would not be invited 
to accompany him. They might come if able, he 
could not and would not drive them away; indeed, 
his language contains no word that would suit the 
act; but, if not able to travel, they would be left to 
starve with as much unconcern as if they were de- 
crepit dogs which the hunt had rendered useless. 








THE PRIEST’S FLOCK. 

An Irish priest, by name Felix McCabe, was ex- 
patiating from the pulpit on the reciprocal duties of 
the pastor and his flock, and on the account to ba 
given on the subject at the day of final retribution. 
“‘ Well, Father Felix,” he observed, “‘ the great Judge 
will say, ‘and how have you fulfilled the duties of 
your office? Have you neglected the charge you un- 
dertook, or supplied the wants of your parishioners?’ 
And I shall reply, ‘ Holy Father, I preached to them, 
and I prayed for their souls, and I gave them my 
blessing.’ ‘ Well, Father Felix, how did your flock 
trate you? Did they pay their dues and bring you 
their offerings?’ And then, you villains, what am I 
to say?” added he, apostrophizing the congregation, 
you know you do nothing but chate me.” 


The Bouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Macaroni Pudding. 

Take two ounces of macaroni; simmer it in a pint 
of milk until it is quite tender. Adda pint of cold 
milk, beat up five eggs, and a teacupful of white 
sugar, and flavor it with lemon or peach-water; 
butter a pudding-dish, and stir the pudding all 
together, and bake it one hour. 











Rice Bread. 

Boil half a pound of rice in three pints of water till 
the whole becomes thick and pulpy. With this, and 
yeast, and six pounds of flour, make your dough. In 
this way, it is said, as much bread will be made as if 
eight pounds of flour, without the rice, had been 
used. 


Pot Clams. 

Wash and put the clams in a pot, with merely 
water enough to prevent their burning. Heat ti!) 
they open, take out and warm them with a little of 
the liquor, butter, salt and pepper. Toa slice or two 
of toasted bread, soaked in the liquor, add the clams. 








Corn Bread. 

To a pint of corn meal scalded add half a pint of 
flour, a teaspoonful of sugar, two eggs, well beaten, 
a pint of sour milk, a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
boiling water; beat it well, and bake three quarters 
of an hour, in a moderately-heated oven. 





Baked Milk. 

Put half a gallon of milk into a jar, and tie it down 
with writing paper. Let it stand in a moderately 
warm oven about eight orten hours. It will then be 
of the consistence of cream. It is used by persons 
who are weak and consumptive. 





Good Family Apple-Sauce. 
Take two quarts of water, a pint of molasses, and 
a root of race ginger, and boil all hard twenty min- 
utes. Putin, while boiling, a peck of pared quarter- 
ed and cored apples, an‘ boil the whole moderately 
an hour and a half or*two hours. 





Cold Feet. 

Cold feet are the precursors of consumption. To 
escape them, warm your feet well in the morning, 
and covering the sole with a piece of common paper, 
carefully draw on the sock, and then the boot or shoe. 
Potato Balls. 

Mix mashed potatoes with the yolk of an egg, roll 
them into balls, flour them, or egg and bread-crumb 
them, and fry them in clean drippings, or brown 
them in a Dutch oven. 

Cleanliness. 
Most diseases of the skin proceed from want of 





cleanliness. These, indeed, may be caught by infec- 
tion, but they will seldom continue long where 


| cleanliness prevails. 


| 


A Paste for the Skin. 

Boil the whites of four eggs in rose-water; add to 
it a small quantity of alum; beat the whole to a con- 
sistence of paste. This will give great firmness to 
the skin. 


Flowers. 

Flowers may be preserved fresh in vases, by put- 
ting a little salt in the water, which increases its 
coldness. 
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SPRING, 
Go along with your rubbishing verses to 
You pastoral pipe-playing throng 
Of poets, who love of her beauty to sing 
Can't you see your descriptions are wr 
You talk of her light gauzy garments th 
In the breezes. Shut up, if you pleas 
The description 's—I see ata glance—all 
Why, bosh !—the material 's Sreeze! 
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Great fortunes have frequently bee: 
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is said to have realized $100,000, 
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A woman in Hungary was tried ar 
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Che World in Niniature. 


SPRING. 
Go along with your rubbishing verses to Spring, 
You pastoral pipe-playing throng 
Of poets, who love of her beauty to sing,— 
Can't you see your descriptions are wrong ? 
You talk of her light gauzy garments that fly 
In the breezes. Shut up, if you please! 
The description 's—I see at a glance—all my eye! 
Why, bosh!—the material's freeze! 


The latest swindling dodge in Bridgeport is played 
by an elegantly-dressed lady, who calls on wealthy 
citizens to dispose of a full-blooded English terrier, 
which she is compelled to sell as she is breaking up 
housekeeping. She asks $50 for it, and gets about 
half price, weeps at parting from the pup, and leaves. 
Soon after the dog becomes frantic, and as sodn asa 
door is opened runs away, and is never heard of more. 


A manufacturer at Ballston Spa, N. Y., has invent- 
ed an arrangement for lighting his factory by means 
of kerosene oil conveyed from a reservoir in the up- 
per story, by means of gas-pipes, to all portions of 
his mill. He does away with cumbrous lamps, easily 
broken and liable to explosions. The burners are 
always ready, like gas,and do not leak. The in- 
ventor has taken means to obtain patents for his 
plans in this country and Europe. 

A man out West wants to establish a Farist com- 
munity. He offers five hundred acres of land for the 
purpose, and presents the following opinions :—“ Un- 
til mankind becomes fully happy, no children ought 
to be brought into the world, consequently there 
ought to be no more marriages.” When we find the 
world fully happy without marriages or children, 
we'll take stock in that land—but expect to occupy a 
few feet of earth some years previous to the success 
of this anti-marriage scheme. 

Great fortunes have frequently been realized by 
the invention of some toy for children which meets 
the approval of the juvenile critic. The invention of 
the common street-toy, known as the “‘ Return Ball,” 
is said to have realized $100,000. The ‘always 





the “ Walking Doll,” which was so fashionable a few 
years ago, made $75,000 by patent. The dancing 
“Jim Crow” toy, introduced about two years ago, 
was invented by an invalid boy, and won a fortune. 


An agricultural paper says that General Washing- 
ton’s camp mule was eighty-three years of age. 


A woman in Hungary was tried as a receiver of 
stolen goods. She had been a Jewess, but a few days 
before her arrest she had been baptized as a Catholic. 
The date of birth runs in Hungary from the date of 
baptism. Therefore the woman when on trial made 
the ingenious plea that she was an infant not come 
to years of discretion, and could not legally be con- 
victed. The intelligent tribunal, after serious cogi- 
tation, held her defence to be a good one, and acquit- 
ted her. 

“ Arrah, Barney!” said Mrs. O’Flinn to her hus- 
band on the night of St. Patrick’s day, as he tumbled 
into the doorway tight, “ Arrah, Barney, now aren’t 
ye ashamed of yoursilf, to be coming home wid a 
brick in yer hat?”—“ Och! don’t bother us now!” 
says Barney, “ it’s not a brick that’s in me hat at-all- 
at-all, but it’s a bit of a Sham-rock that I niver was 
ashamed of, although I’ve often drowned it in O’Raf- 
ferty’s best whiskey.” 

The Agricultural Society of Tuscarawas county, 
Ohio, offers the following premiums:—“ A premium 
of $10 will be paid for the greatest number of rat- 
tails, not less than a thousand strung on a string. 
The rats to be caught by one family between March 
15, 1867, and the time of the fair; 2d premium, $5 for 
the greatest number over 500 and less than 1900; 3d 
premium, $3 for the greatest number over 300 and 
less than 500; best rat terrier dog, accompanied by at 
least ten live rats; also the trap in which they were 
taken. The rats to be killed by the dog on the 
ground. First premium, $5; second premium, $3.” 


Au English artist has succeeded in the photo- 
graphing of guns while being fired. 


A Mahommedan living at Joppa was greatly griev- 
ed because his wife had, for four years in succession, 
presented him with a daughter. He told her that he 
should regard the birth of another daughter as a 
sufficient ground for a divorce. The next month 
(November) the poor woman gave birth to four 
daughters at once. The husband was paralyzed with 
amazement, and, regarding this event as a signal 
judgment of God upon him for his previous harshness 
to his wife, told her that he would forgive her, and 
would not carry out his threat of divorce. 


The other day, at Toledo, Ohio, a cattle-dealer re- 
ceived pay for a steer which he had sold toa butcher, 
and rolling the greerbacks intoa small wad, put 
them into his tobacco-box. Shortly after he extract- 
ed, as he thought, a portion of the tobacco, but with 
all his mastication could express none of the savory 
juice, and finally took his quid out of his mouth to 
look at it, when he found he had been chewing his 
roll of greenbacks. He stood aghast for a moment, 
and then burst out, ‘‘Cuss the luck! a whole steer at 
one chaw !” 

A French chemist says that thirty pounds of flesh, 
thirty-two pounds of blood, sixty-two pounds of bone, 
contain as much nitrogen as one thousand pounds of 
farm manure, and hence that the carcass of a dead 
horse is equal toa ton of the best farm-yard manure 
for the purpose of vegetation; but he forgets to tell 


wound-up top” realized $40,000. The invention of | 


uch in Bittle. 


Wholesale liquor-dealers will be allowed to keep 
open a little while longer, so it is said. 

The country breathes freer now that Congress has 
adjourned until July. 

Every other man we meet is packing his trunk for 
Europe. 

March went out like a lamb, and April came in 
like a tickle maid. 

Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, has been examined, 
and acquitted of hanging negroes without trial. 

The loss of the burning of the Lindell House, St. 
Louis, amounts to $1,600,000. 

Chicago has failed to raise money for the South. 
Perhaps Andersonville is still remembered. 

The English press don’t like the Rassian sale of 
land to this country. 

Some of the Tennessee negroes say that Southern 
men are the negroes’ best friend. 

England is getting rich. Her receipts exceed her 
expenditures by £25,000,000. War would change all 
that. 

Lieutenant General Sherman is to take a foreign 
trip, and has leave of absence. 

J.C. Heenan and Joe Coburn expect to fight for 
$10,000. 

The result of the Connecticut election is received 
with—various comments. 

During March the public debt was reduced some 
$17,000,000. 

Maine has mines of slate which a new railroad will 
develop. 

At the last report, over $100,000 000 in gold were 
in the sub-treasury of the United States. 

Aman in Wisconsin was fined $40 for whipping 
his sister. 

Opium-eating is practised to a fearful extent in 
Jersey City. 

An insane woman in Philadelphia threw her child 
out of a third-story window. 

Hong Kong is to be blessed with a literary periodi- 
cal printed in Chinese. 

The neglect to return borrowed diamonds fs now 
called “criminally forgetting.” 

There is a pervading dread of @ great war in 
Europe. 

A few more annexations would increase the popu- 
lation of Prussia to a hundred and twenty millions. 

Prussia and France are spoiling for a fight. Wait 
until the big show is over. 

English statesmen are making tubs to throw to the 
Trish whale. 

In England Fenianism is called the ‘“ American 
Nightmare.” 

A bundred years ago there were but four newspa- 
pers in the United States. 

The Methodist Church employs 381 foreign mis- 
sionaries. 

The tax per capita in Boston is $34; in New York, 
$22; in Philadelphia, $11. 

Jerome misapplied the premium for gentlemanly 
conduct. It ought to have been offered to Congress. 

Sixty converts were baptized ona recent Sunday 
by a colored preacher near Charleston, S. C. 

The moral people of Wisconsin are greatly agitated 
on the subject of hop-raising. 

A writer says that Spain retains less of the real 
spirit of Christianity than any other country. 

A freedinan in Pulaski county, Ga., employs his 
former master as overseer. 

About one-half the people of Spain wash them- 
selves decently. 

In England last year 441 men received 22,275 lashes 
with the cat. 

The submarine cable to connect Cuba with Florida 
is one hundred and ten miles long. 

France proposes to tax bachelors for not “ pro- 
posing.” 

Springfield, Mass., has had six cases of trichina 
spiralis—a whole family was attacked and one person 
died. 

The Kansas ladies are to have a newspaper to 
advocate their right to suffrage. 

Dundee, Scotland, has $900,000 invested in steam 
whaling vessels. 

People are leaving New Orleans on account of the 
oppressive heat. 

An infant with a $1000 note pinned to its dress was 
recently left in a London railway station. 

Memphis is going to put down seven miles of wood 
pavement this season. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. George W. Smith 
and Miss Chessie ¢ i 

By Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Charles J. Paine and Miss 
Julia Bry: ant. 

By Mr. ag Mr. Jefferson Blair and Miss 
Maria Campbe ell. 

At Sovth_Bosto vy Rev. Mr. Brine, Mr. Henry W. 
Cowan and Miss Chiistiana’ P. Vos 

At Charlestown, Mr. ‘Gardner, Mr. Samuel 
Whiting and Mrs. ‘Abigail § Smith. 

At South Weymouth, by Rev. Mr Bayes, Mr. J. W. 
Field, of Boston, and Miss X melia Cc. R 


Deaths. 


In, ae city, Captain Daniel P. Upton, 33; Mrs. Jerusha 
ae 

















‘At pt Mr. George Y. Gifford, 27; Lieutenant D. 
C. Colesworthy, Jr., 31. 

At Somerville, Mr. Mary E. Plummer, 45. 

At East Cambridge, Miss Dorcas A. Fillebrown, 21, 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. William Re note, 54. 


At Malden, Mrs. Jennie Newhall, 30. 
At Melrose, Mr. John Q Adams, ‘4. 
At Brookline, Mr. John Howe, 15. 
At Salem, Mr. John B. Silsb 


























' how muci cholera such a carcass is equal to. 


At Brookly n, N. Y., Miss F: raziette Page, 34. 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
generaltitle. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ot The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By SyLvanus CoBB,JR 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. RoBINsoN. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.-—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his League. By SyLvanus CosBB, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: ed The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISO 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign -— the 

Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY POORE 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, “36 ¢ Camp, 
the ~ “ered and the Wilderness. By 

GERRY 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story “ Art and 

Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

No. 9.—-THE WooD weaees or, dee Double 

Plot. By Sy.tvanvus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN ——' or, aie Children of Fate. 

By Sytvanus Coss, J 

No. 11.—THE voune PIONEER: or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. By Jamgs F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, dn. 

No. 13.-—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 

PooRE. 

sas 2d asia iamartrid MINER. By Mrs. 

8. GOODWIN 

‘i 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NEp BuUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus CoBB,JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By LizuT. MuRRAyY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: os Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By GEo. L. AIKE 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
vey Mill. By MARGARET BLounT. 

5.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
ax Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: an Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'CartT 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: hot] The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GrorcGE L. Ark 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the nnabenees 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 

No. 82.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wa. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, Bho Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lizut. Murray. 

Re 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By Manrcaret 

LOUNT. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Hovanit of White 
Rock. By Miss CamicLa WILLIAN 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower Ge Otta- 
was. ATaleofthe West. By Emma Ca 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: FY wed A Sail- 
a Fortune. By FRED. HUNTER. 

No. 39.—THE_ BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Ghier ‘of the Ojibwas. By Wm. H. BusaneELt. 

No, 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
Tenant of the Brick Cottage. By MARGARET 
BLounrtT. 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By S. C. PREscort. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WAIF: or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By HENRY S. SCUDDER 


‘~ 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceipt of Ten Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS Of the day. 


Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


(The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
00. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOUW’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 





This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

Terms—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $900; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


es — THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Mattuew 
INT 


THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES : or, The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G.S. Raymonp. 


E OCEAN MARTYR: or, pe Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, J 


THE SECRET: or, The Web ™ a Woman's Life. 
By CLara AUGUSTA. 

be a —* or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 

SEARLE 22 OUTLAW: or, Zhe Spirits of the 
League. By MAURICE SILINGSBY 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or Nba Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MaLcoim J. 


THE BRIDE OF THE waar 8 _ The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DURIVA 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The perhlaaeiy of the 
Caribbean Sea. Bv WALTER CLARENCE. 


VULTURES: aa Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDWIN 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE POLICE SPY: or, The Soeret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 


THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, ‘The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or. Rid peneete of the Gulf. 
Mill. By Matcoum J. 


REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr.J.H.RoBinson 


be = ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: 8 a, ane Secret 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIV 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: ny The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The writen of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 
THE FOREST RANGER: -.. oe ‘Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILL 
ee al — Seeneets ~y Kentucky. By 
OBINS 
THE OUTLAW: 3 ret, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MUR 
THE VENDETTA: on The Secret of Confession. 
By FRAnNcis A. DURIVAGE 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Puwder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORFHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. 
By GeorGE L. AIKEN. 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, ze Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 
MARIAN MALVERN: nn The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIV 
KINAH’S ee: or, The ‘Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, Ps Raving Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. 
THE BLACK SAERIMCANT? « ya The ¢ Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M 
JIG POTTER: or, Bee Singleten's Protege. 
By MattHew 8. Vint 
THE VISCONTI: ars , the Stranger. By 
ans Cc. BurRDIC 
R RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, she ) Migetery 
a Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Durty. 
72r Bs ‘RET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE 
THE "KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: + Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVAnvus Coss, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTLRER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUs CoBB, JR 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francois A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 
HALE. WIETED N. AT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
R. J. H. RoBinso 
one QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BuNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Pind Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDIC 
THE RED REVENGER: or. The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE 
MARION’= BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
J. H. RoBinson 
omni MOUNTAIN ba | GOLD: on The Priestess of 
the Sun. By D . H. Rosinso: 
THE SEA LARK: or, Tke ieee of Louisiana. 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LigvTENANT MURRAY. 
DISINHERITED: or. The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER : or, The ) Tonnes Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus CoB 
ADELINE DESMOND: or. ey Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. By Darius CoB 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
beh _ REBEL Ln he Bos! The King’s Volunteers. 
OBIN: 
m2, UNKNOWN: or, The Seores Hel A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J ORINAON. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Cartibean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PEKLEY POoRE. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Yalteg. s Romance 
ofthe Alps. By AuGUSTINE J. H. DuGANN 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke = the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS COB, JR 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl cf the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By Georce L, AIKEN. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


CP FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE EMIGRANT OF SCOTIA. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


O, fast each dim, blue hill retires, 
The while we watch in sorrow mute; 
We lose afar dear Greenock’s spires, 
And sink the foamy shores of Bute! 


Farewell, dear hills, forevermore! 
We're in the heaving channel tossed; 

The pathless deep rolls wide before, 
Behind, old Ailsa Craig is lost. 


Farewell, dear land, where woman's form, 
Is fairest that the world can show; 

Where woman's heart is frank and warm, 
And woman's virtue like the snow! 


Wild cliff and rugged glen, farewell, 
Whence Bruce his patriot legions poured, 

When the proud host of England fell 
Beneath his fierce, avenging sword! 


Farewell, dear streams, that sweetly roll 
By time-worn crag or valley green; 

Where Burns in music poured his soul, 
Where Mary sleeps and Bonny Jean! 


Nay, ne’er farewell! though far we sail, 
The Scottish heart is Scotland's still; 
In dreams we see the plaided Gael, 
And tread again each rugged hill! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HOW GERTIE KEPT SCHOOL. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


I ONLY wish I could have gone to school to her! 
Such a pretty schovlroom was never visited by com- 
mittee. What do you think its walls were made of? 
Solid rock, granite, steep and gray, and instead of 
being papered, they were hung with soft green moss, 
and lichens with tiny scarlet cups. That was on two 
sides uf the room, on the third side the wall was wood, 


you may callit. As for the fourth side, that was the 
door, and it always stood open, towards the south, 
with no wall at all. That was Gertie’s schoolroom. 

When 7 used to go to school, the scholars used to 
tease me sometimes, and it seemed so long before 
recess, and so long after, and the school-terms were 
like centuries, it always was like a hundred years 
before vacation. But Gertie’s school was so different 
—she only kept it one term, and that term was a day 
long, and recesses came very often. Her scholars 
were hardly ever naughty, besides. She had ten 
scholars—one was the cat, one was the doll, one was 
Robert—-and then there were seven violets all grow- 
ing from one root, and these seven never asked to 
leave their seats. 

This was the way Gertie came to teach school. 
Robert came to visit her—he overtook her on the road 
one day and gave her a ride; so then they were ac- 
quainted, and the next time he had a day to do as he 
pleased in, he came to see Gertie. Mrs. Kline was 
just sweeping off ber steps, when she saw a strange 
boy, with bright eyes and a very red face, looking 
over the fence. 

* Did you want anything, littie boy?” she asked. 

** 1] came to bring Gertie some pop-corn,”’ he said, 
bravely. 

And then Gertie ran out and caught him by the 
hand, and brought him into the yard. 

“He’s my friend, mamma,” she said, with great 
dignity, ‘‘ and I guess we’d better play.” : 

Mrs. Kline asked him what his name was, and told 
him he must not take little girls to ride, until he 
asked their mothers. But her advice was very gently 
given, fur she could not help liking the honest young 
face. She put the red ears of pop-corn ona shelf 
and then she told the children they might play till 
dinner time, in the yard or in the pasture, and she 
gave them two doughnuts and two apples fur a 
luncheon. 

* Let's go over in the pasture,” said Robert. 

* Well, but I want my doll and the cat,”’ said Ger- 
tie. So she ran away to look fur them, and presently 
came back, with the cat’s head pushing out over the 
edge of her apron, and her doll under herarm. So 
they started off, and Robert carried the lunch. 

They went under the bars into the pasture, and 
then over towards a little group of trees. There 
were about a dozen oaks and maples, growing around 
a great heap of rocks. Right in the midst was the 
schoolroom, but no one ever kne wit was aschoolroom 
before. 

“This is a first-rate place,” said Robert, laying 
down the doughnuts. And then Gertie dropped the 
cat on the ground, and set the doll on her feet 
against a tree. 

“* Let’s play house,” said Gertie, “and I’ll be the 
mother.” 

“* No, let’s play school,” said Robert, ‘ and I’ll be 
the schoolmaster.” 

* No, let me be schoolmaster,” insisted Gertie, who 
never sawa school in her life, and felt curious to 

know about it. 

“ Well,” said Robert, obediently. And he laid two 
or three round stones together tor a chair for her. 

Gertie sat down, and looked around. 





L ** Now what shall I do?” she asked. 


a great oak tree trunk, with rough bark, carved oak 


“You must count your scholars, and then hear 
our lessons.” 


makes three, and the doll is four—there, sit all along 
in a row, and keep pussy still. Can’t I have those 
little violets, too, for scholars?” 

“I never heard of such scholars before!” said 
Robert, with a doubtful face. 

“ Well, they’re scholars anyhow, Robert; let me 
hear your lessons.” 

“ B-a-k-e-r, Baker,” said Robert. 

“ That’s right, I guess. Now, pussy, you may say 
your lessons,” 

* Miaouw,” exclaimed puss, as Robert made her 
stand on two legs. 

“ Big boys must not make the little cats cry,” said 
Gertie, reproachfully. And the big boy i 
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| ed the wall down; but I'll drive her off, Gertie,” ex- 
claimed Robert. And he waved his hat and shouted 


She stopped short, but did not turn back, and began 
| to lower her head and make her horns point at 
| Robert. 

Just then, some one who had been day-dreaming 
| on the other side of the rocks for two or three hours, 
with a forgotten book on the grass by his side, some 
one who had been listening to the little school- 
teacher’s pleasant voice and remembering his own 
childhood, seeing how things were guing, thought it 
about time to appear. So he sprang over the rock, 
with his light cane in his hand, and made a dash at 
mistress cow who walked quietly away, as if she 
never thought of any harm at all. But two more 





folded his arms. 

“* Now the dear little blue violets must say their 
lessons,” continued the small teacher, earnestly. 

“* They can’t,” said Robert, who was very practical. 

‘Why, yes, they can! See them nod their little 
heads, and they are so sweet!”’ 

The breeze fluttered in between the oaks, and over 
the violets’ heads, and the violets nodded and waved, 
with the sweet woodland scent in their breath. They 
were perfectly contented in their little mossy corner, 
and that was all the lesson that bad been given them 
to learn, so they did not recite anything but that. 

The doll had seen more of life, she had been in a 
store window once, and she had a silk dress. Per- 
haps it was this which made her so indifferent—-she 
stood perfectly straight, because she belonged to that 
family of dolls which never sit down, and she stared 
straight ahead when Gertie spoke to her. 
stamped her foot. 

“ Florry, why don’t you answer?” she exclaimed; 
‘gay something, say Baker!” 

** She says she can spell it, but she can’t pronounce 
it,” said Robert, mischievously. 

“ Very well, we will see about it when she gets 
home. Robert, let’s eat our doughnuts!” 

So they had a recess, and ate the doughnuts. Pussy 
had two mouthfuls, but none of the rest wanted any. 
| The apples were saved fur by-and-by. Then Robert 
| and Gertie played tag around the rocks a little while, 
| till Gertie found that she was “it” almost all the 
| time, so then she said they had better go to school 
' again. 

* Let’s have other kinds of lessons now, Robert,” 
| she said, when they were seated again; ‘‘let’s have 
stories, and you begin because you are the biggest.” 

“IT tell a story?” asked Robert, in dismay. 

“O yes, please do. I want to hear a story,” she 
said, coaxingly. 

* Well, then,” said Robert, speaking very rapidly; 
“once there was a giant over beyond these hills. He 
was a furlong high, and his thumb was as large as a 
steeple, and when he spoke it thundered, and when 
he walked there was an earthquake. His fvod was 
roast elephant. Once this giant thought he would 
go over to the moon; so he began torun to get a good 
start for jumping, and he ran right round the world 
twice, and then jumped, and landed over in the mid- 
dle of the moon.” 

Here Robert paused, in exhaustion of fancy. 

“ What color was he?” asked Gertie, with wide- 
open eyes. 

** Gray and yellow.” 

*O! and then what happened?” 

“ That’s all; that’s as far as the story goes.” 

“ Robert, it is not a true story,” said Gertie. But 
for all that her heart beat a good deal faster for 
thinking of such a giant. 

Then the cat was called upon, but she had gone to 
sleep. The doll Florry absolutely refused to speak; 
but, if she could have felt like it, she might have told 
wonderful things about the dolis she had known, and 
the parties they gave nights when their little mis- 
tresses were asleep. These dolls, whose eyes never 
shut, can’t deceive me. They see a great deal more 
than is generally supposed. 

“Now it’s the violets’ turn,” said Gertie, “but 
they can only whisper very softly, s0 we must bend 
‘down and put our ears close, so as to hear them.” 

Robert did not see the use of it, but Gertie was 
teacher, so he bent his head down to the flowers a 





should make the tailof his new kite. But Gertie 
felt as it the violets were telling her a story, though 
she could not remember one word of it afterwards. 

* Now, you ought to tell one,” said Robert. 

** No, let’s eat our apples.” So to the apples they 
went, and ate them close to the core. 

“I’m most tired of playing school; aint you, 
Robert?” 

* Yes; let’s goin once more, and call the scholars 
i together, and finish up,” said Robert. 

So into the sunny nook they went once more, and 
| found puss lunching on a grasshopper, and the doll 
| fallen flaton her face, but the little violets were as 
| well-behaved as ever. 
| ** Scholars,” said Gertie, “‘ you can shut up your 

books and go home. And then, Robert, you and I 
can play horse.” 

| ** Moo-o-0, moo-o-o!” sounded threateningly be- 
| hind them, just at that minute, and there was 4 
small brown cow shaking her horns, and coming 
| straight to the schoolroom dour. Gertie flew into 
' the corner between the oak tree and the rock, and 
began to cry in terror. Tue cat ran up the tree, with 
| her tail four times as large as befure, and did not 





stop till she reached the sixth branch. The doll and | 
| the violets and Robert were the only ones who did | 


| not run away. 
| “It’s Mr. Smith’s ugly brown cow, and she’s push- 


Gertie | 


minute, and improved the time thinking how he | 


d children never were seen than the two who 
looked at him with their eyes as round and big as 
they could be. The stranger laughed right out, it 
amused him so much. 

“May 1 come to school to you, my dear?” he asked 
Gertie, whose tears were yet shining on her cheeks. 

“Did you come out of the ground, sir?” asked 
Robert, respectfully. 

“No; Lam the nephew of a giant a furlong high 
who jumped upto the moon. I came down from 
that place myself.” 

“ Norridge is a thousand miles off,” said Gertie, 
with sudden interest. 

“ Norridge? asked the man, in amazement, “ what 
do you mean?” 

But Gertie hung her head and would not tell. I 
think myself the man was very stupid not to know— 
| almost any child in the world could have understood 
ina minute that a man who came down from the 
moon would want to know the way to Norridge.” 

“ Toot, toot,” went the tin horn in the distance, 
and so, of course, dinner was ready, but the children 
lingered. Robert wanted to hear the man talk more, 
and Gertie was afraid to pass the cow; but, still, a 
dinner-horn is a dinner-horn, and must be attended 
to; and the stranger heard their whispering about 
it, so he caught Gertie upin his arms and called 
Robert to come on. They went triumphantly past 
the little brown cow, and the stranger made them 
Jaugh all the way, he was sucha funny man. He 
lett them at the bars, saw them go over the yard and 
into the door, and then he turned back over the pas- 
ture to visit the little deserted schoolroom and to get 
his book. The cat was just coming down out of the 
tree. Gertie had carried the doll home in her hand, 
so there were only the violets left, but they did not 
look at all tired or discontented. One of them was 
gathered, however, for a sign to remember the day 
by, so its little life of blooming among the mosses 
was broken short off. But it died between two beau- 
tiful poems in a book, and perhaps that made up for 
all the rest. And so the one short bright term of 
Gertie’s school-teaching was over. 

That night when she was put to bed, she said, 
thoughtfally : 

“Mamma, almost always when I’m having a real 
good time, I get tired, or it rains, or you call me, or 
an ugly cow comes, or something.” 

“That happens very often to all of us,” said her 
mother. 

Gertie was still a little while, and then she said, 
sleepily: 

“But then a great man almost always drives the 
cows off. I never got killed very often, mamma!” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GOOSE. 


S1 SLokuM, Jr.’s, essa ontu Natcheral Hisiry. 


The goose proper—sum men iz geese yoo kno—the 
goose proper, iz a fowl burd, but not ez foul ez the 
turky buzzud iz, wich hankers artter ded hosses & 
uther carrion. 

The gvose iznt a star burd ez the egel iz, he be- 
longs ju the stock cumpany & plase the internul 
ekonomy part in kitchens, in undress costoom. He’z 
a short-legged burd, & hez a very brord foot, the 
tose ov wich iz connecktid bi raw hide tu one an- 
uther, tu wich surcumstanse it ken swim. Mine 
| iznt so 1 cant swim, & in winter I dont care nuthin 

about it. 

He’z a hard burd tu trip up, & ballances hizself 
butiful. He walks one side at a time, & it iz a larfable 
site tu see em run, wich iz orkard ez a cow a runnin. 

He’z fare tu middlin ez tu gorjusness ov ploomidge, 
| bat cant travel on hiz shape like the kenary burd 
ken, or a peacock in full blast. 

He heza bro:d bill suthin spoonlike, conkave on 
the insides, & convex on the outsides, wich iz hartly 
like mi wallet, wich iz conkave inside & outside. 

When he presents this bill ov hizzen tu a wurm, or 
a flock ov wurms, wurms hez tu pay that bill, yoo 
bet. : 

He hez tu travel on hiz own merits, having no 
diploma from the fackulty, bein a grate quack. 

The goose feeds on corn when he ken git it, fish, 
he’z fond ov, wurms, wich in defalt ov theese, old 
nails, peaces ov glass, pebble stones, et setry & so 4th 
seems tu be agreeable tu him. A goose fatted on old 
| nails, I shood think wood give him a iron constitu- 
| shun, wich woodnt need amendin like the constitu- 
| Shun ov the Ameriken peeple duz, but it wood bea 
| tuff diet forme. I ken go the glass diet, havin ben 
in the habit ov swollerin glasses from time immemo- 
rel up tu now, & ez I’m quite hefty, it must agree 
with me. 

Ez for eatin rocks, I pars, exsept rock candy, or 
coltsfoot rock; but I’m hartily sick ov “‘ Rock me tu 
| Sleep, muther.” 














But I digress, wich most others doo however. 
| Tucum tu the goose question, on wich I will state, 


“ Well, you’re one, Robert—pussy’s two, and that | right in the face and eyes of the ill-natured animal. | Iam sound. The goose iz a grate rambler bi day, 


| but duznt ramble bi nite ez much ez cats duz; he 
sleeps bi nite, I spose, but wether he roosts like a hen 
|I am unable to say, never havin watched em, but 
| this iz ov minor importance, wich eny ov yoo ken 
find out for yoorselves. One thing iz sartin—yoo cant 
| drive over him. 
The goose iznt a stuck up burd, & dont hist hiz 
| self abuv awl creashun ez the peacock duz, ie, our 
home-made goose duznt, & yet the goose onct saved 
| Rome, N. Y., bi hiz cacklin. It iz onnessessary tu 
1 go intu the perticklers ov that affare, ez it happened 
so long ago ez tu be most forgot bi the oldest inhab- 
itant, & I dunt believe in rakin up old stories. 

Thare’s many kinds ov goose, sech ez black goose, 
green goose, tailor’s goose, gooseberry, & many 
uthers, wich we see about us, tu noomerous tu relate. 
Ganders iz the goose ov male complexshun, ie tu say 
@ gander iz a goose but a goose aint a gander, I’ll bet 
yoo 2 dollars, cum. 

A goslin iz a goose ov tender growth—supposed tu 
be, but I’ve seen meny on em ov 30 years & upards, 
The wild goose iz a unstedy burd, a sort ov rollin 
stone, so tu speek, & if he dont gether eny moss, its 
coz he dont want eny. 

The homemade goose iz stedy, & stays about home 
from hiz burth, tu about Thanksgivin day, when he 
bids fairwell tu goosely joys & enters intu the state 
ov man, wich probbly accounts for thare bein so meny 
about in this stait. 

The goose iznt a sharp burd, he’z apt tu git pluckt 
ov hiz fethers, wich sum sleeps ontu, tho I prefer 
Websters spring bed, with a matrass ov shavins. 

The goose used tu furnish us with quils tu rite 
with, & wood now I spose, o’ny we steel now what 
pens we rite with. . 

The goose hezut got a eye like a hawk, bi no 
means, but he ken see a wurm pooty quick for awl 
that, yoo bet. k 

He’z a musikle cuss in hiz way, but I prefer hand 
orgin musick. His voice iznt a delikit soprarno 
enuff forme. Hecuts a better figger on the water 
than on land, & looks more reshshesha, bi this sur- 
kumstance, yoo will perceave he iz a amfibious burd, 
& hez the advantige over a hen; he ken swim like a 
duck. 

He genrally goes in herds, if he ken find a herd tu 
go with, wich if he cant, he hez tu go it alune, ez I 
do sumtimes at uker. Thare’s nuthin pertickler 
more tu be sed about the goose, on’y that from the 
goose Amerika hez adopted the motto wich iz thuz: 

“ Everything iz luvly & the goose hangs high. 

N. B. The goose can’t klime equ! tu the squirel. 


A WORD TO SINGLE WOMEN. 


If a man wipes his feet on the door-mat before 
coming into the room, you may be sure he will make 
a@ good domestic husband. If a man, in snufting the 
candles, snuffs them out, you may be sure he will 
make a stupid husband. Ifa man puts his handker- 
chief on his knees while taking his tea, you may be 
sure he will be a prudent husband. In the same way, 
always mistrust the man who will not take the last 
piece of toast, or Sally Lunn, but prefers waiting for 
the next warm batch. It is not unlikely he will 
make a greedy, selfish husband, with whum you will 





peace whatever at home. The man, my dears, who 
wears goloshes, and is careful about wrapping him- 
self up well before venturing into the night air, not 
unfrequently makes a good invalid husband, that 
mostly stops at home, and is easily comforted with 
slops. The man who watches the kettle, and pre- 
vents it boiling over, will not fail, my dears, in his 
married state, in exercising the same care in always 
keeping the pot boiling. The man who doesn’t take 
tea, ill-treats the cat, takes snuff, and stands with his 
back to the fire, is a brute whom I would not advise 
you to marry upon any consideration, either for love 
or money; but most decidedly not for love. But the 
man who, when the tea is over, is discovered to have 
had none, is sure to make the best husband. Patience 
like his deserves being rewarded with the best of 
wives and the best of mothers-in-law. My dears, 
when you meet with such a@ man, do your utmost to 
marry him. In the severest winter he would not 
mind going to bed first. 


A SERENADE, 

An ex-serenader relates the following incident in 
his hfe: 

As every serenader will admit, there are but few 
fathers who can fully appreciate the beauties of a 
midnight warble, jerked from our bronchial organs 
for the sole benefit of our adured ones. 1 serenaded 
Sophina once when she was but a tender lass, and 
the greeting which I received for uy travelling mu- 
sical convention has never been fully appreciated by 
me. It was the witching hour of 1 A. M., when 
churchyards yawn. Everything was hushed, and 
stillness reigned profuund. I commenced to sing 
“f bring a Little Flower to Thee.” 
hanging out of the wiudow, and it was through ber 
solicitation that I endeavored to warble this cussed 
piece: “I bring a Little Flower to Thee.” 





fuss about such a cussed little flower.” 
> 
Men wounded by the explosion of bombs are 
wounded mortarly. 




















enjoy no “brown” at dinner, no crust at tea, no | 





Sophina was | 


Sophina’s tyrannical pap stuck his bead out of the | 
window, and in a voice of thunder roared: “ Well, | 
| just set iton the doorstep, and don’t make somuch | 
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